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“What the School Public 


Dhinks of 


~ HOW TO READ A NEWSPAPER 


Edgar Dale, Ohio State University 


... “A mine of balanced information . . . . a book for 


all who are trying to think constructively today” 


—Helen Rand Miller, Chairman, National Council of Teachers of Eng- 


lish Committee on Standards for Motion Pictures and Newspapers 


.... ‘Will result in an improvement in the English cur- 
riculum and more discriminating readers of newspapers” 


$1.40 list, less usual 
discount 


—P. B. Jacobson, Principal, University High School, University of Chicago 


.... "The best introduction I have seen to what the intelligent student and 


citizen should know about the press” 


—Clyde R. Miller, Executive Secretary, Institute for Propaganda Analysis 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


New York 


Chicago Atlanta Dallas 


Here is a popular improved method for 
teaching English Literature in your school. 


THE COMPARATIVE CLASSIOS 


Tus popular series meets today’s demand for modern methods by presenting 
the best modern masterpieces of recognized literary excellence and student interest 
together with an older classic side by side for comparative study. Besides making 
learning actually easier for the class, these books, by bringing together two or more 


complete plays, etc., under one cover, will save you considerable money. 


COMPARATIVE TRAGEDIES—-OLD AND NEW..... $1.32 
Saup for our COMPARATIVE COMEDIES—PRESENT AND PAST. $1.32 
new free booklet COMPARATIVE ESSAYS—PRESENT AND PAST.... $1.32 
No. 2E which MACBETH—THE EMPEROR JONES............... $1.00 
describes each of JULIUS CAESAR—ELIZABETH THE QUEEN........ $1.00 
these titles. Write ROMEO AND JULIET—CYRANO DE BERGERAC... $1.32 
for your copy MILTON’S MINOR POEMS—MODERN DESCRIP- 
today . $0.80 


These books may be ordered, postpaid, at the prices indicated, with the privilege of 
returning any titles that are not satisfactory for a complete refund. 


NOBLE AND NOBLE, PUBLISHERS, Inc. * 100 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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| NEW BOOKS | 


As Others Hear You 
By MARIE A. BALL and ELIZABETH LEMAY WRIGHT 


ERE is a lively and readable, yet professionally sound, speech text de- 
signed for the English class and adapted for use by the English teacher 
who has had no special training in speech. Stressing the correlation between 
good speech habits and pleasing personality, and emphasizing everyday speech 
activities, the book alternates technical material on posture, breathing, reso- 
nance, and the formation of vowel and consonant sounds with discussions, illus- 
trations, and drills based on practical situations in the classroom, in the home, 
and in business and social contacts. To be published in February. 


September to June 
Edited by ROBERT J. CADIGAN 


HESE outstanding short stories combine literary merit with a particular 

personal appeal for high-school students. They deal with everyday situa- 
tions in school life and with the sort of problems boys and girls frequently en- 
counter. By encouraging discussion and analysis of these problems, the stories 
help students to make their own adjustments and to find their own places in 
the educational pattern. Among the authors represented are Alphonse Daudet, 
John Galsworthy, Oliver LaFarge, Thomas Mann, Stephen Vincent Benét, 
Negley Farson, Burgess Meredith, and William Allen White. 


THE FOURTH EDITION 


The Century Handbook of Writing 


By GARLAND GREEVER and EASLEY S. JONES 


OMPLETELY revised, greatly simplified, improved in organization, and 

set in a new and more legible type scheme, this standard handbook is now 

more usable than ever. New articles on Study Habits and Use of a Library, 

new material on diction, and completely new exercises have been included in 

the new edition. This is the ideal handbook for teachers and students inter- 
ested in good writing. To be published in February. 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 


35 West 32nd Street New York, N.Y. 


1s 


“Unusual and interesting 


in both the physical make-up and the organization. The il- 
lustrations are excellent. The material and approach are 
stimulating.” From a teacher in Oregon. 


JOHNSON AND OTHERS 


Daily-Life English 


Senior Series 


Book One, English Expression (Johnson-McGregor-Lyman) 
Book Two, The English Workshop (Johnson-Bessey-Lyman) 


Book Three, Working with Words and Ideas (Johnson- 
Bessey-Ryan) 
Book Four, English Patterns (Johnson-Bessey-Ryan) 


1867 GINN AND COMPANY 1942 


a “Excellent tools for functional 


instruction in English 


They answer very well the demands of the new English pro- 
gram for modern books which can impart the fundamentals 
of the English language without the mechanical routine that 
robs it of any charm and originality.”” From New York. 


Products of 75 years of textbook publishing 
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The 9th Grade Book 


nb 


is now reaady— 


Challenge 


Lo 


Understand 


Published this month... .. A companion book for 
CHALLENGE TO GROW (7th grade) and CHAL- 
LENGE TO EXPLORE (8th grade), which were pub- 
lished in the spring... .. A new junior high school 
series of literature books now complete. 


To promote social and personal growth—that is the im- 
portant function of the selections, organization, and 
editorial equipment of these three books. They im- 
plement the ‘‘Purposes of Education in American 
Democracy’’—self-realization, human relations, civic 
responsibilities, economic efficiency—as stated by the 
Educational Policies Commission of the N.E.A. 


These books are different—different in selections and 
viewpoint. They aim to help the pupil meet his own 
personal problems and adjust himself more intelli- 
gently to this constantly changing world. In this year 
1942 the CHALLENGE books deserve the careful 
consideration of all 7th, 8th, and 9th grade teachers. 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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The ENGLISH JOURNAL 


Vol. XX XI FEBRUARY 1942 No. 2 


ENGLISH INSTRUCTION AND THE WAR 


[At an emergency meeting held during the Christmas holidays the 
Planning Commission of the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, along with more than twenty other Council leaders, studied the 
role of the Council and of the teacher of English in the present war 
emergency. Problems of promoting Council growth and of improv- 
ing the effectiveness of Council activities at this time were consid- 
ered by separate committees. Of greatest immediate interest, how- 
ever, is the report of the subcommittee on the role of the teacher of 
English in wartime, which is here presented in full. It is of interest to 
note that the report, which was approved by the Council’s Executive 
Committee, was the product of genuine group thinking and was 
unanimously adopted by the conference.] 


THE ROLE OF THE ENGLISH TEACHER IN WARTIME 


Although the statement of ‘‘Basic Aims of Instruction in English” 
recently produced by the National Council of Teachers of English is 
obviously as important for times of war as for times of peace, it seems 
wise, in view of the present emergency, to select for particular em- 
phasis at the moment certain aspects of the program which have 
special significance for the current scene. 

As teachers of English, we recognize that we have a specific con- 
tribution to make toward winning the war and insuring the victory 
of democratic ideals. 

I. Through reading and discussion we can help young people to 
sense what it is that America is fighting for by developing an under- 
standing of democratic ideals and by stimulating devotion to them. 

a) These ideals include a respect for the dignity and worth of the 
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individual and a broad sensitivity to human beings and to their needs 
and aspirations. 

b) They are concerned with the basic principles of the Bill of 
Rights, such as freedom of person and of religion, freedom of speech 
and of the press, the right of assembly and of petition, equality be- 
fore the law, the privilege of trial by jury, and the right to vote. 

c) As teachers of literature, we are conscious of the fact that Amer- 
ica’s fight for democratic principles is but one part of mankind’s 
long struggle for freedom. For that reason we wish to utilize mate- 
rials which present that struggle as revealed at Thermopylae, in 
Magna Carta, in the French Revolution, in Russia, in South Ameri- 
ca, and in other lands and times, as well as in our own nation and in 
our own era. By such a presentation we hope to achieve that per- 
spective without which the individual finds himself overwhelmed 
emotionally and intellectually in the current disaster. 

d) We conceive it as part of our obligation to stress international 
good will as a major tenet of democracy, stimulating a knowledge of, 
and a respect for, the cultures of all nations that will share with 
America in the establishment of the peace. By so doing, we shall 
hope to avoid the dangers of the present crisis, such as a glorification 
of war per se, hatred of the common people of other nations, distrust 
of minority groups in the United States who are descended from 
peoples of enemy countries, and an attitude of blind patriotism 
which leads to selfishness, self-sufficiency, and separatism after the 
war is over. Substitution of positive attitudes of mutual understand- 
ing can be accomplished through the right choice of materials for 
reading and through wise guidance in topics for discussion. 

e) As teachers of English, we can develop those skills essential to 
participation in democratic life (1) through classroom practice in 
group thinking and decision, (2) through teaching the techniques of 
public and panel discussion, and (3) through emphasis upon the need 
for precision and honesty in the use of language in reading and re- 
porting and in the expression of ideas in speech and writing. 

f) In this connection we recognize the unique importance of the 
newspaper, the magazine, the radio, and the motion picture and will 
assist boys and girls in the discriminating use of them. 
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II. In the teaching of English we are in a position to promote 
national unity (1) through the democratic integration of diverse cul- 
tural groups, (2) through recognition of the unique contribution of 
each to our national culture, and (3) through emphasis upon the con- 
tribution which America has made to each of them. 

a) Since language is an important element in unifying a people, we 
recommend that all elementary and secondary schools use English as 
the language of basic instruction. At the same time, we recognize the 
desirability of continuing instruction in foreign languages and retain- 
ing skill in the use of them. 

b) We seek to unify the entire Western Hemisphere by promoting 
greater understanding and appreciation of the culture and ideals of 
Central and South America and closer cultural association with 
Canada. 

c) In the development of democratic unity we aim to recognize 
the rights and contributions of minorities in this country as well as 
those of majorities, especially of the Negro, the Semitic peoples, and 
those loyal aliens who may be under suspicion at the moment be- 
cause of descent from enemy nations. 

d) At the same time, we seek to promote through the study of 
literature a sense of unity among the various sections of our country 
and among the various social and economic groups represented in our 
national life. | 

e) A considerable proportion of the literature to be taught in the 
schools shall be chosen with its suitability for these purposes in mind. 
Some of it has been taught for many years. Some of it will need 
reorienting in terms of the present scene. Other materials must be 
sought out and brought into the schools. Two types of presentation 
of the democratic ideal are available. One is patriotic literature as 
such, which proclaims the principles of democracy and arouses emo- 
tional response to them. The other, even more important, is illustra- 
tive of life under democratic conditions or of individuals struggling 
with fortitude to maintain a democratic way of life. It aims to inter- 
pret rather than to proclaim. Some materials will give positive evi- 
dence of the incorporation of such ideals into the lives of individuals 
and of homes and communities. Others will reveal violations of the 
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same principles. So far as possible, the positive presentation is pref- 
erable. 

f) In classes in both literature and expression it is important that 
we help young people to understand the function of criticism in war- 
time and the seeming contradiction between the necessity for taking 
orders in an emergency and the assumption of critical attitudes basic 
to training for the peace. 

III. The teaching of English in wartime will concern itself also 
with the needs of the individual for social and personal adjustment. 

a) It will develop those linguistic skills essential to the carrying- 
out of democratic principles in daily living. It will promote that 
power of language requisite to securing, weighing, and exchanging 
ideas as well as to a clear recognition of the emotional connotation 
and exact denotation of words, which is powerful in establishing 
attitudes. 

b) In the expressional phases of English, discussion of personal 
and social problems contingent upon the present war will be en- 
couraged, and problems of mental hygiene kept constantly in mind. 
Among these is the personal adjustment of individual boys and girls 
to the tension in family life due to anxiety about the war. Attitudes 
of fortitude can be engendered through reading and discussion, and 
emotional preparation for the shocks of war may be promoted. 

c) A major purpose of such reading and discussion will be to de- 
velop a long view of the problems confronting the present in an 
effort to preserve sanity and perspective and to provide the relief 
which comes from seeing the present conflict in relation to past 
events. 

d) Creative expression will also be fostered as an outlet for the 
emotions and as a means of reflection upon and synthesis of the 
experiences which young people are facing. 

IV. As teachers of English, we recognize that continuing emphasis 
upon all the aims presented in the report of the Basic Aims Commit- 
tee of the National Council is important in wartime and that, so far 
as possible, all the normal experiences in language and in reading out- 
lined in it should be maintained, for young people are being educated 
at the moment for the peace as well as for the war. Especial caution 
is needed to conserve those aesthetic and recreational values in Eng- 
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lish which are necessary to continuing culture, to personal growth 
and satisfaction, and to the maintenance of sanity and perspective 
during wartime.’ 


THE FUNCTION OF ENGLISH IN WARTIME 


A SYMPOSIUM 


Can the teaching of English in American high schools remain un- 
changed by our entrance into World War II? And should it? If not, 
how should it change? 

Every alert teacher of English has been asking himself these ques- 
tions and probably wishing he could hear the answers other thought- 
ful members of our profession would give. So the editor of the Eng- 
lish Journal asked a number of leaders among us—not necessarily 
the leaders, but all of them persons of reputation for earnestness and 
ability—to send in quickly written, brief statements on the problem. 
So many replied that it has been necessary to abridge their contribu- 
tions mercilessly; literary charm and even to some extent coherence 
have been sacrificed in order to crowd into our available space as 
many dynamic ideas as possible. 

Most of our panel felt, as you will see, that teachers of English 
should not abandon their permanent functions for temporary ones, 
and particularly not for tasks which administrators, teachers of 
social studies, and others can do better. “English as usual’? would 
be an unfair summary of their thinking, because that suggests a dis- 
position to stand pat and to be satisfied with present performance. 
English as it really should be even if there were no war is the general 
notion of the majority. 

Thus there is tremendous emphasis upon fostering our American 
ideals, though there is little didacticism in evidence. For this pur- 
pose not only our American literature, both contemporary and older, 

' The report of the Basic Aims Committee of the National Council of Teachers of 


English may be found in the English Journal for January, 1942. It is also available 
in separate pamphlet form from the Council Office at 211 West Sixty-eighth Street, 


Chicago, Illinois. 
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but also British and world-literature would be read with emphasis 
upon ideals. Our conduct of classes and treatment of individual stu- 
dents would also make a vital confribution. Note that international 
brotherhood is regarded as one of these ideals. 

There is repeated urging that we teach young people to read and 
listen understandingly, discriminatingly; that we give them guided 
experience in clear, accurate statement and in fair thinking on con- 
troversial subjects. 

The reading of literature may both build confidence in our ideals 
and our people and divert the minds of our boys and girls some of the 
time to other important but less nerve-trying issues than the war. 
Mental hygiene is clearly one of our essential functions, even though 
it comes best as a by-product. 

There are calls for discipline and for continuing or extending our 
adaptation of school work to individual students’ needs and abilities. 

The changes are minor when compared with the many and inclu- 
sive features of our curriculums and methods, which need only to be 
perfected. Recommendations include (1) more emphasis upon ex- 
plicitly patriotic literature, (2) discussion in our classes of war issues, 
(3) more emphasis upon literature as a means of relaxation, and (4) 
alertness to the bearing of standard works we have always taught 
upon our new problems and feelings. 

But read and judge for yourself! 


English as usual should be our slogan if our usual program in language 
and literature is related closely to the present-day needs and experiences 
of boys and girls and young people. Writing and speaking and reading are 
no different in one period than in another, but the needs of a given period 
select new content and pack new meaning into old media, thus making the 
words ‘“‘as usual’ sound inappropriate in describing our English activities 
in 1942. 

However, the teacher of English, the supervisor, and the principal 
could well approach the program of the language arts with that same calm 
restraint which our Chief Executive has bespoken as our attitude toward 
war rumors, public criticism, and racial antipathy. Hastily conceived 
plans for substituting special courses, social studies booklets, and units on 
war aims are likely to lead to confusion in teaching and be productive of 
little genuine value to the students. Rather let us study painstakingly 
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how to shift our emphasis in our class work and how to relate new activ- 
ities to our normal program, which we have reason to believe has func- 
tioned well. Any other procedure is an unwarranted indictment of our 
past instruction and will only pave the way to suspicion concerning the 
soundness of any substitute which might now be promulgated. 

In the meantime, there are two major programs which can be incor- 
porated into our regular work without doing violence to well-tested 
courses of study. The Junior Red Cross has been developing a program 
for the elementary and secondary schools of our country during the last 
two decades. The Red Cross magazines, bulletins, and teaching aids have 
been carefully prepared for classroom use, and in recent months the offi- 
cials of the Junior Red Cross have redoubled their efforts in providing 
suggestions and materials for the teacher in the school. What better topics 
for reports, discussion, and written composition could one wish than those 
related to the work of this splendid organization? 

The other program is designed to build citizen morale so essential in 
securing national unity in a period of crisis. Its source is the Office of 
Civilian Defense, headed by Mayor La Guardia, and the thesis for this 
program is that national unity obtains only when there is friendly co- 
operation between constituent groups in this country. In several cities 
the state and local councils have authorized the forming of councils of 
defense in school communities. But more significant is the plan to enlist 
every individual in the school community in doing or planning something 
for national defense. Such booklets as You Can Defend America’ are read 
and discussed and the theme song sung in assemblies. Materials for as- 
sembly programs are secured through discussion, questionnaires, and 
compositions, in which pupils suggest, first, how their own homes can 
foster better understanding and co-operation of all members and, then, 
the same problem as it applies to neighborhood relations, the different 
cultural groups in the community, the labor and managerial groups, and, 
ultimately, to all groups in the nation. The implications for such a pro- 
gram after the war are obvious. 

These two programs of relief and morale-building can produce great 
loyalty in this hour of national peril. They are intrinsic to the fundamen- 
tal aims of our regular English program. 

Marguis E. SHATTUCK 


DrrREcTOR OF LANGUAGE EDUCATION, DETROIT 


* You Can Defend America (Washington, D.C.: Judd & Dettweiler, Inc., 1941). Ten 
cents per copy; five cents to schools or in quantity lots. 
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“In times of national emergency the need for spiritual defense of the 
faiths and ideals of our civilization is as important as the physical defense 
of our land,” writes the president of the Columbia Broadcasting System. 
Who better can develop in youth a passionate devotion to these faiths and 
ideals than the teacher of English? Man’s long climb up the road of lib- 
erty is a dramatic and stirring story celebrated in moving tributes to 
man’s aspirations, his successes, and even his temporary defeats. The 
story and song that have made nations great, that have saved nations in 
times of peril, can fill young people with the conviction that democratic 
ideals are of lasting value, worth great and constant effort to preserve. 
But we teachers will have to recognize the truth of the words which Max- 
well Anderson puts into the mouth of George Washington in his Valley 
Forge: ‘‘This liberty will look easy by and by, when nobody dies to get it.” 
We must see to it that democracy arouses as intense loyalty in American 
youth as naziism has aroused among the Germans, more deeply rooted and 
more soundly based. We scorn the facist slogan: ‘‘Believe, obey, fight!” 
Teachers of English have a great part to play in making a reality of the 
American ideal: ‘‘Think, grow, advance.”’ 

The American dream demands of us increased emphasis upon ability to 
read, to think, and to express ourselves in words. Our major task as 
teachers of English in a democracy is to provide a literate populace, in- 
formed about current affairs, who make sound judgments as to policies 
and leaders, and have habits of reading which develop desirable attitudes, 
worthy motives, and high ideals. One of the chief values of literature is 
that it makes readers feel the “‘likenesses under the skin’”’ of individuals as 
far apart as Young Fu and young Johnny America, as different and as 
alike as Sandor, Tom Sawyer, Aram, Garram the Hunter, Bigger Thomas, 


and countless others. 
IpA A. JEWETT 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


I see no way in which the basic aims of English instruction should 
change because of the war. The objectives of language instruction remain 
the same in war and in peace. Our objectives, in the main, are to teach 
young people the four fundamental arts of speaking, writing, reading, and 
listening. Those aims are both timely and timeless. In peacetime our 
aims include, among other aims, teaching young people how to participate 
in group discussion, how to arrive at group decisions democratically 
through parliamentary debate, and similar objectives. But those objec- 
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tives remain just as important today—even more so. This line of thinking 
holds for literature. In other words, I see nothing which should be added 
or deleted today from a program that was basically sound two weeks ago, 
or two years ago. Hence, my answer must be that the task of the English 
teacher today is to go on teaching English. The Basic Aims report which 
was recently published was not a peacetime report; neither was it a war- 
time report. It was basic to both war and peace. 

There are some things I think we should not do voluntarily. I think 
we should not turn our classrooms into agencies for selling defense stamps 
and bonds. Uncle Sam will arrange for agencies adequate to care for that 
important task outside of the English classroom, I am confident. And I 
don’t think we should turn our class periods over to discussions of ‘‘What 
Happened at Pearl Harbor?”’ We should not contribute to the unnerving 
of our boys and girls by giving them a steady diet of war talk. I pray that 
English teachers will continue to teach their boys and girls to write, to 
speak, to read, and to listen with increasing effectiveness by encouraging 
them to write and speak and read and listen about all those things other 
than war which concern boys and girls. This does not mean that pupils 
must not write essays on why all of us should buy defense stamps; on the 
contrary, that is a timely topic. But the English teacher must not daily 
be preoccupied with war talk. 

There are some positive things we can do as a Council. We can pro- 
mote widely the ideals of English instruction contained in the Basic Aims 
report. Also, we should make widely known the second album of prose 
recordings which present effectively great prose documents portraying 
democratic ideals. We should urge teachers to use these records as the 
basis for laying a sound foundation for patriotic emotions. Pupils will be 
asked to salute the flag often and to sing our national anthems (and that 
is good in both war and peace), but many will not know why or at best 
will do so merely because we are at war. An understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the real meaning of those documents will make the ritual of patriot- 
ism meaningful. That should have been done in peacetime; then it 
would not have been so necessary now. 


A. ANDERSON 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


At Paseo High School, English classes have been preparing for this war 
and for the peace after it for the last two years. Most people saw it com- 
ing, so we deserve no credit for that. Probably what we have been doing is 
not what some people would call “‘ war activities.’’ But this is what seemed 
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to us suitable and what we shall continue to do. There are many other 
units in our course of study dealing with those eternal things that outlast 
all wars. I mention only the five parts of our program that bear on events 
of the moment. 

First, we try to inspire students with faith in democracy. In the fresh- 
man and sophomore years are included topical units in which writing, dis- 
cussion, and reading center on the following themes: (1) being a good 
neighbor; (2) appreciating our American way of life; (3) growing through 
education; and (4) helping democracy grow. 

In the senior year, with this same end in view, we utilize the survey 
course in English literature to show how Great Britain, inventor of work- 
able democracy, built up a democratic way of life century by century 
through a blending of races and cultures and a gradual perfection of 
democratic vision and democratic machinery for political, economic, and 
social life. I think in abandoning the teaching of the English survey 
course for older students, many schools have abandoned the greatest 
force for democracy in the curriculum. American democracy seems to 
our students even more worth defending now that they see it has a past of 
over a thousand years instead of 166. 

Second, we try to inspire our students with faith in America and with 
zeal to perfect and defend her democratic institutions. To this end, in the 
junior year, ten weeks’ steady reading is devoted to the American scene, 
including units on the Middle West, the Southwest, the North Atlantic 
states, and the Deep South. This reading consists of novels, plays, and 
stories read rapidly by the whole class and of free reading chosen by the 
individual student. 

Third, we picture the European scene through literature in such a way 
as to reveal the contrasting national souls of England, of France, and of 
the Scandinavian countries. This is done in units on these countries in 
the junior course, followed by a brief study of European opinion of Amer- 
ica and by free reading in the literature of other European lands. 

Fourth, we attempt to awaken interest in Latin-American countries and 
understanding of their people, in a unit in the junior year which shows the 
Spanish overlay on Indian life which gives South and Central American 
life its peculiar quality. 

Fifth, we awaken interest in and understanding of the Orient, with 
whose destiny our own is so intimately bound up. 

This is what we planned in advance. And it clicks! I doubt whether we 
shall take in a big way to writing compositions on Red Cross work and 
camp life. We are more interested in giving our students through litera- 
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ture and discussion a large view of the international world in which present 
events can happen and in which, after the peace, they and their children 
will have to live—we hope in the democratic way! 


RutH Mary WEEKS 
Paseo HicH ScHOOL 
Kansas CIty 


To put the schools through a year, or four years, of hysterical defense 
activity of singing and marching, saving tinfoil and potato-peelings, but 
easing the emphasis upon those school tasks and learnings that go to make 
intelligent, balanced, healthy citizens out of the children of the present 
seems to me to be the height of folly. Certainly the schools should be con- 
scious of the great need of educating the children for the times as they are 
and as they are going to be ten, twenty-five, years from now, but not by 
tumult and shouting. Emotion, yes, but let us not forget that soundness 
of body and mind go along with courage, devotion, determination, hatred 
of treachery and perfidy, love of fairness, right, and the flag of our coun- 
try. Let us not forget that ability to read a paragraph accurately, ability 
to write a sentence, ability to add and subtract, multiply and divide exact- 
ly, ability to do manual tasks quickly and with unerring precision, and 
religion, ethics, and morals are necessary for defense. Knowledge of 
geography and history is valuable. Respect for law, consideration for 
others, willingness to do necessary hard, and at times unpleasant, things, 
willingness to forego our own pleasures for the good of the state—these, 
too, are a part of education for defense. We need to tighten up on the 
fundamentals rather than let down. More of iron, less of softness. 


E. A. Cross 


COLORADO STATE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


In connection with military training there will be tendency in wartime 
to say that the products of our schools are ‘“‘too soft” and that we need 
stern discipline. 

We must see that that does not go too far. Discipline in a democracy 
should come from within and not be coerced from without. 

Rightly understood, modern education does provide disciplines. These 
have never been sufficiently recognized and emphasized. There has been 
too much emphasis on individual freedom and liberty without considera- 
tion of others and not enough on the loyalties, duties, and obligations that 
must accompany education for citizenship. 
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If the public is made aware of the fact that educators really provide the 
fundamental disciplines of true citizenship, they are not so likely to con- 


sider the schools as inefficient. 
Sopu1A CAMENISCH 
CHICAGO TEACHERS COLLEGE 


We hardly need to be reminded that World War II is being fought with 
ideas and with words as well as with armaments. We have been talking 
about semantics. Can’t we do something about it? 

After the war there will be a new reach after sanity. We shall be saying, 
‘“‘This must never happen again.” But it will happen again—unless we 
rear a generation whose minds are equipped to prevent it. Isn’t this our 


front? 
LUELLA B. Cook 


CENTRAL H1GH SCHOOL, MINNEAPOLIS 


In wartime as centrasted to peacetime, mental and emotional strains 
are greater and are more serious in consequent effects. To maintain poise 
in wartime, therefore, the pursuits that develop poise in peacetime must be 
greatly intensified if they are to meet successfully the counterirritants of 
wartime. 

Just to talk things over in peacetime, just to read a good book in peace- 
time, are soul-adjusting experiences. In wartime perhaps nothing is more 
reassuring than a review of our strength. Language lessons which review 
and explain the Bill of Rights would be language lessons double-charged 
with value in wartime. In wartime the weak must be made strong. 

In the world’s best literature, all the way from the Bible to Little 
Jackie Horner, is contained all the sustaining power we need both to win 
the war and to make the peace. What greater service can we perform 
than to search out the healing messages of life and teach children and 


youth to read—now—while there is yet time? 
Warp H. GREEN 
DIRECTOR OF ENGLISH 
Tusa, OKLAHOMA 


Tense days marked by startling foreign events emphasize the need for 
an English program that is vital and compelling. To be so, English need 
not be concerned daily with progress on land and sea and in the air. It 
should, however, be concerned with democracy. Democracy is a way of 
living and of working; it is a way of thinking. 

In school students must study language, their own language—the 
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English language—that they may be worthy of citizenship in a democ- 
racy, where it is fundamental that citizens should be able to interpret 
speech and writing and should be articulate about their own ideas and 
emotions. 

It is the duty of English teachers to see that students really understand 
the rights that we are defending. They will grasp the meaning best by ex- 
ercising the privileges and assuming the responsibilities in classrooms and 
in school life. Teachers must utilize every resource of our modern complex 
world—movies, radio, newspapers, magazines, and books—in developing 
critical judgment and in increasing discernment and sensitivity. 

Revealing as it does human life, literature gives a sympathetic under- 
standing of people, our allies, and our foes. We have good neighbors to 
the north and to the south, whose writings are worthy of our attention. 
Literature is a mass experience as well as an individual one. In trying 
times it offers a safety valve for recreation and diversion. 

Through the study of vital and compelling English, students should 
come to a realization of our privileges and our blessings; they should come 


to a determination to preserve them. 
Marion C. SHERIDAN 
NEw HAvEN SCHOOL 
NEw HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


The teaching of English cannot continue in its usual complacent way 
during the present crisis. In the past we have seen dangerous trends 
develop, and we have seen their fruit in the present war. Those dangers 
are primarily in the attitudes of the people. A few of these attitudes are: 
a glorification of war per se, a hatred of the common people of other 
nations, a hatred of the minority groups in this country who come from 
or who are descended from parents coming from enemy nations, an un- 
questioned swallowing of all propaganda resulting in leadership by dema- 
gogues, and an attitude of blind patriotism which leads to selfishness, self- 
sufficiency, and separatism after the war is over. To combat these un- 
desirable attitudes, teachers of English must make an active and vigorous 
attempt to cultivate desirable and positive attitudes in their students. 

These desirable attitudes are a realization that, though the war is neces- 
sary now, it is a horrible business; that the common soldiers in any army 
are no worse or no better than the common people of America; that rejoic- 
ing in the killing of men, no matter of what nation, is bestial; that we are 
fighting leaders and ideas, not the good common people of any nation; 
that we owe our heritage to all people, for all of them have made great con- 
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tributions to our present civilization; that the people and the civilization 
of America are made of a great amalgam of minority groups, each of which 
has made a great contribution to the ideal which we call the ‘‘ American 
way of life’’; that this ‘‘ American way of life” is essentially a recognition 
of the importance and dignity of the individual; and that all leaders who 
attempt to make people forget this in the name of the “American way” 
are to be despised. Students must be taught to analyze what they read 
and see and hear that they may know the purposes of those who seek to 
lead them. In order to achieve these desirable attitudes, certain definite 
things may be done by teachers of English. 

World-literature must be increasingly taught so that students may get 
the idea that important contributions have been made by the people of 
all nations. Immediate and thoroughgoing units of instruction must be 
introduced, bringing into the classroom the problems of minority groups 
and the contributions to American civilization which these groups have 
made. Literature must be selected which stresses the importance and 
dignity of the individual—no matter from what nation the literature 
springs. Students must be taught that it is this idea which we are fighting 
for—for all the world. It is our purpose at the end of this war, therefore, 
not to punish peoples but to lead them. The American way of life must be 
stressed not only through literary selections but through phonograph 
records such as‘‘ Ballad for Americans” and through motion pictures and 
radio programs of the same sort. 
NEAL Cross 


CoLoRADO STATE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


Blackout as I write. Overhead the planes from Moffet Field wheel and 
turn, day and night. Westward in the expanses of the Pacific our men 
grapple with the poised forces of the invader. 

What can we do to help them? How can we strengthen them and our- 
selves? How can we guard our nation and our people against treason, 
treachery, destruction, and extinction? 

Teachers of English can join with their fellow-teachers to do these 
things: 

1. We can work for the creation of an indestructible unity among our 
people and among them and the great people of Europe, Africa, Asia, and 
South America who are our allies. World-literature can be a force in weld- 
ing together here in the United States and throughout the world the not- 
able cultures of the Pan-American, Negro, Chinese, Russian, and English 
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peoples. Journalism, radio, the movies, and dramatics can be powerful 
unifying forces. 

2. Wecan clarify and dramatize the meaning of our heritage of democ- 
racy through American literature. To the prevailing limited concept of 
parliamentary government and abstract freedoms we can add those funda- 
mental life-bases: ample food, clothing, shelter, education, medical care, 
recreation, and opportunity to work. They can be a rallying cry to the 
people. 

3. We can arouse an indomitable spirit of struggle for victory which 
presses on through every obstacle and difficulty. Let us draw on our great 
literature. 

4. We can test our teaching in the fire of this world-crisis. We can ask 
ourselves and our fellows to justify each day’s work in terms of the na- 
tion’s need. Swiftly every school, department of English, and teacher can 
reorganize the work ahead, discard every useless trapping, and point 
every assignment to serve us in our hour of trial. 


HOLLAND ROBERTS 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


When I am asked what English teachers should do in the present emer- 
gency, I think of the remark of the southern mother in Dagmar Doneg- 
hy’s The Border, who was at work in the fields with her boys when news 
came of the tragic ending of the Civil War. “Mother,” they asked in dis- 
may, “‘what shall we do now?”’ Her answer was calm and impressive: 
“We'll go right on hoeing potatoes.”’ 

Times like these but add to the importance of simple clarity and sin- 
cerity of expression, of honesty and precision in thinking, of sanity and 
critical-mindedness in listening, and of accuracy and intelligence in read- 
ing. It is time to cut away all that is extraneous or superfluous in our 
teaching. What matters is not whether we use participles or gerunds but 
whether we think straight, read and listen intelligently, and express our 
thoughts with sufficient clarity and power to be understood by others or 
to influence their thinking. Already it is obvious that we cannot fail to 
consider the radio constantly in our teaching, for it offers daily a more and 
more crucial test of our critical-mindedness and our emotional stability. 
The same thing holds true of the newspaper and the magazine. 

Along with teachers of other subjects, we shall play our part in helping 
young people to grasp what it is that America is fighting to defend, to de- 
fine through reading and discussion the inalienable rights on which democ- 
racy depends, and to recognize the personal sacrifices and responsibilities 
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which attainment and perpetuation of them entail. Simply stated, our 
national ideal is twofold: first, to recognize the dignity and worth of the 
individual and to set the stage for his fullest development and, second, to 
bring about in this country an organized way of living together in har- 
mony with the best interests of each individual. Literature is filled with 
moving expressions of that ideal—literature not only of our own country 
but of many others. Drama, fiction, poetry, and biography demonstrate 
the sacrifices men are willing to make for the accomplishment of that 
ideal and the tragic consequences to the individual and to society when 
forces inimical to democracy gain control of the lives and relationships of 
men. We must select from the literature of today and yesterday in our 
own country and in other lands as well materials which develop a con- 
sciousness of these forces and stimulate discussion of them, not alone in 
nations across the seas but within our own boundaries. 

If democracy is to mean anything other than bland generalizations to 
our young people, it is imperative that we make every effort to organize 
the life of the school and of the classroom so that they themselves may 
make decisions, grapple with problems, recognize individual worth, and 
carry out co-operatively plans of their own making in the daily work of the 
school. 

We must guard against narrow nationalism in our teaching. The re- 
construction which follows the war will be a world-wide reconstruction. 
The fullest development of individual nations commensurate with the 
welfare of all will be the basic principle on which future civilizations must 
rest. For that reason, building tolerance, consideration for the rights of 
other nations, and intelligent understanding of them, their temperaments, 
and their problems, must go hand in hand with understanding of ourselves. 

Finally, in the present emergency nothing counts for more than a sense 
of inner security which comes alone from the development of spiritual 
resources within the individual. Literature of a deeply personal quality is 
especially adapted to that purpose. 

Mental health demands that we keep the normal channels of life open 
to boys and girls during this emergency, that in our zeal for giving them an 
understanding of national and world affairs, we shall not overburden them 
with problems which they are powerless to solve. Teachers of English can 
open up resources for hours of leisure, for necessary escape on occasion, 
which cannot be made so readily available by any other department of the 


school. 
Dora V. SMITH 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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Surely no subject matter is so rich in possibilities for education during 
this emergency as is English. We teachers of literature and our language 
can induce moods and attitudes, sway emotions, energize thinking, speak- 
ing, and writing, and can guide in literary and linguistic enterprises and 
activities. 

There seems to me to be no question as to the desirable focus of our sub- 
ject. Our first obligation, as well as our first opportunity, is to strengthen 
our students’ belief in and support of our American way of life: its human- 
itarianism and idealism; its passion for individualism, democracy, liberty ; 
its detestation of cruelty, intolerance, deception, and the rule of force. 
Through literature, which presents lively, moving illustrations of democ- 
racy in action; through discussions, argument, speech-making, and crea- 
tive writing, which bear on timely questions and outcropping problems 
and situations, we should engender in our young people a warm, stern 
pride in our country and a realization of their own personal stake in the 
successful outcome of our national struggle. We can do this: we can 
make English contribute to morale, to patriotic ardor, to love of freedom, 
and to desire to fight to procure it. We can do this, and we should. 

And, for the time being, we should deny ourselves the luxury of fault- 
finding and of sharp-shooting at our national errors and shortcomings. 
They have been many and grievous; we have far to go before we reach the 
attainable riches and powers of a full-fledged democracy. There will bea 
time when we can go back to that program of democratic progress: this is 
the time to take joy in what we have accomplished—which joy is thor- 
oughly justified. 

If, while contributing to this support of Americanism and democracy, 
we can refrain from narrow nationalism, from personal hatred of our 
enemies, and from hysteria, if we can cling to tolerance, magnanimity, 
humility; and, above all, if we can lead ourselves and our students to per- 
ceive even more vividly the eternal human bases upon which the good 
society must rest—then we and our subject shall have ministered to a deep 
need and performed our indispensable service in a high crisis. 


WALTER BARNES 
NEw YorK UNIVERSITY 


English teachers, like all teachers, are impaled on the horns of a di- 
lemma during this tragic crisis of the world. In the first place, we must 
help to fight a total war, in which life, goods, and all that we hold dear 
must be sacrificed in our struggle against the Great Beast of the Apoca- 
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lypse, on whose heads is the name of blasphemy. But, in the second place, 
there is always the danger that in fighting the devil with fire we ourselves 
may become diabolical; our enemy in the end conquers us, even though he 
fall and fail, if in winning our victory we come to resemble our enemy. 

First, let us turn our backs decisively on the defeatist and despondent, 
often decadent, books Europe and America kept on producing for many 
recent years. It is the hour for a new call to a positive creed, a newly 
aroused belief in the brotherhood of man, a new faith in our country. The 
war is certain of one conclusive result: our America will be the world’s 
leader, mankind’s hope. For that manifest destiny we must prepare our- 
selves and our young people. Let us lay more stress on American litera- 
ture, the American way of speech, American folklore, American ideals. 

Second, we help the cause of victory by greater efficiency in the use of 
language. 

Finally, in all our emphasis on the war, it still remains our quiet duty 
to deal with ideas and ideals that have nothing to do with war. A nation 
intensely and emotionally concentrated on the moment-by-moment 
clashes and crashes, excitements and fears and hopes, sorrows and tri- 
umphs of the battlefield, is likely to become overwrought, perhaps hys- 
terical—and is then the less likely to wage war efficiently. It may even 
prove to be of greatest patriotic service that we turn aside salutarily to 
scenes of quiet and peacefulness, of hope and faith as expressed in the 
world’s great books. 

The war may carry with it the opportunity for needed reconstruction — 
of our social institutions, our creed and practice, our educational methods. 
English, too, may well seize this moment to survey again its goals, its 
needs, its problems, and its opportunities. 

Max J. HERZBERG 


WEEQuUAHIC HIGH SCHOOL 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


‘“‘What are the wartime needs of the American people?” To act in- 
telligently in the present crisis, we must first answer this question. As 
teachers of English our principal task remains unchanged: through the 
teaching of English we must continue to help meet the needs of the Amer- 
ican people, adults and children alike. But the nature and the intensity 
of these needs are changing drastically. 

Specifically, how can we teachers of English adjust to the situation we 
face? 
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1. In our communities by co-operating with other teachers and civic 
leaders we can help in organizing meetings of citizens to discuss and to 
clarify the purposes for present action and in developing plans for unified 
community effort. 

2. In our schools we can work co-operatively with other teachers to 
build school-widg plans to meet the present emergency. 

3. In our classrooms we can promote the unity, security, and under- 
standing of the young people we teach. We can offer our students fre- 
quent opportunities to discuss freely and to write upon the significant 
problems which grow out of living in a world at war. We can encourage 
them to read and to listen to the statements of our national leaders and to 
discuss these statements under our guidance. We can guide our students 
in analyzing carefully the news reports and commentaries they read and 
hear daily. Through appropriate programs of guided reading we can help 
our students develop greater understanding of the present world-conflict 
and build healthy attitudes toward the future and, similarly, we can help 
our students develop an understanding of the composite nature of Ameri- 
can culture and strengthen a desire to build better relationships among 
all the people of America. 

We must recognize that the war and its complex effects upon all the 
people raise for us a new pattern of teaching responsibilities. A policy of 
‘English as usual” will not serve. The challenge which every American 
must accept in meeting this crisis is also a challenge to the English teachers 


of America. 
EASON MONROE 
MENLO PARK AND JUNIOR COLLEGE 
MENLO Park, CALIFORNIA 


The war is a subject for English classes: it is living literature—the 
importance of people, their relationships to one another, their responsi- 
bilities for one another, their communications with one another. 

I wrote this on the board as the assignment for my eleventh-grade 
classes: ‘“‘What is important in the news? Bring to class a clipping or a 
statement. It may be news you have heard over the radio. It may be a 
question. This is an experiment in adapting to the present situation. 
How can we improve our plan? If we have a good plan, we can follow it 
all week. How can we learn fastest?” 

When the classes came in, I showed them the small steel file I had for 
their use. The classes all agreed to contribute daily to the file. We made 
a list of general subjects and agreed that we could deal with any phase of 
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any subject. We can at any time add to our folders in the file. Here are 
some of the subjects: 

1. How can we adapt our educational program to the needs of the nation and 
world-conditions? Education is the second line of defense. 

2. This is a war in defense of the whole world’s freedom. 

3. Why a full military alliance with Great Britain, the Soviet Union, and 
China will give strength to the United States. 

4. Weare not fighting against the Japanese people but against the fascist ag- 
gressors. 

5. The trade-unions will help to win the war. 

6. Recognizing the rights of the foreign-born is an essential part of the build- 
ing of national unity. 


My plan was that the students give short talks on any phases of the 
general subjects. I said we need to concentrate our learning, and they 
could improve their ability to speak. The students said they would learn 
faster if each one could offer his contribution every day and there could be 
general discussion when it was needed. They said that panel discussion 
would limit them too much. Each one must speak every day. 

In one class the students asked me to watch their written comments 
and introduce any lessons I thought necessary to keep them learning to 
write effectively. 

So far the discussions have been serious searchings for facts and com- 


bined thinking toward constructive action. 
HELEN RAND 


EvANSTON TownsuHIp HiGH SCHOOL 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


Our enemies are disciplined and fight with fanatical determination. 
To endure calmly and gallantly a long war with its blood and sweat and 
tears and to carry on until victory is achieved, we must be a disciplined 
people and toil and fight with grim determination. 

We need to toughen up physically and mentally. An outstanding edu- 
cator gives it as his opinion that American junior and senior high school 
pupils as a whole work at 30 per cent of their capacity. Whether the per- 
centage is 30, 50, or 60, it is undoubtedly far below 100 and should be 
raised. As English teachers we should reduce sharply the number of idlers 
or slackers in our classes and raise the quality of the work by stimulating 
pupils to put into their preparation for active service the spirit and en- 
ergy expected of mechanics in an airplane factory or soldiers in the field. 
It’s high time for us to get out such books as Broadhurst and Rhodes’s 
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Verse for Patriots and St. John and Noonan’s Landmarks of Liberty, dust 
them off, and set about seriously teaching patriotism based on an under- 
standing of our country and its past and a deep feeling about it. Because 
poetry and speeches are intended for the ear, we should have a good deal 
of patriotic prose and poetry read aloud in the classroom with intelligence 
and genuine emotion. 

A victory worth working and fighting for will include building on the 
wreckage a better world. We English teachers need to tackle earnestly the 
job of teaching our pupils to think out the answers to questions like these: 
What things are worth living for? What things are worth dying for? In 
the conduct of the war should we imitate Hitler, who stops at nothing of 
religion, justice, mercy, or humanity? Does the foul blow below the belt 
at Pearl Harbor justify our hitting below the belt? If our enemy shoots 
a hundred hostages, should we execute two hundred? Should we fight for 
revenge on a treacherous foe for the safety of our country and for a world 
in which such treachery will not be repeated? Is cutting down Japanese 
cherry trees, jumping on silkworms, abusing children whose parents were 
born abroad but who are patriotic Americans, hissing at Japanese prints, 
booing Wagner’s music, or slashing Leonardo da Vinci’s and Michelan- 
gelo’s paintings evidence of real or only half-baked and futile patriotism? 

The answers to many of their questions our pupils will find in British 
and American prose and poetry of the past and the present. In the teach- 
ing of literature during the war shouldn’t heavier emphasis be placed on 
ideas and less attention given to literary millinery? 


J. C. TRESSLER 
RicHMoND HicH ScHooL 
New York City 


We teachers of English, with a decent respect for the work of our pro- 
fession, should go on with our program of teaching language skills and 
appreciation of literature, but we should welcome the enlarging view 
which the present calamity thrusts upon us and adapt our procedure, each 
as he sees fit. I think of several inviting areas: 

In composition oral and written we may discuss with more than the 
zest of peace days what our country means to us, its resources, its toler- 
ance, its constitution and political organization, its schools, and its social 
order, comparing what we have with what the totalitarian countries offer 
and setting side by side our ideals and our practice of them. 

In composition and in literature the possibilities of a better acquaint- 
ance with Latin America open before us. So far, much that is available 
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deals with politics and physical resources, and I am sorry to find little of 
the native literature ready for use in English. But perhaps our Spanish 
departments will help, so that we can soon lay our hands on, say, good 
plays suitable for presentation in junior and senior high schools or on good 
short stories that reflect the cultural tone of the people. Less easy to get 
at, but desirable, too, is suitable material from China and Russia. 

In literature even the books which we select without regard to current 
events tempt application to the problems of the present, and I believe my- 
self false to my trust if I pass over lightly the burning issues which my 
students find in the pages of a tried and true text. In fact, the issue seems 
to gather meaning as a student discovers it in the surroundings of another 


time or place. 
H. A. DomINcovicH 


GERMANTOWN FRIENDS SCHOOL 
PHILADELPHIA 


What is the responsibility of the teacher of English in a war—our war— 
situation? It is no new responsibility, although it is one suddenly sharp- 
ened in focus, intensified in significance. It is the responsibility already 
resting upon thousands of us to help boys and girls of a great democracy 
use language, the greatest miracle of civilization, for understanding one 
another and the great dead whose messages we have in literature. 

To me it means that I must weigh values critically. I cannot therefore 
teach books which are chosen “because everyone who is anyone reads 
them,”’ when books old and new which explain our lives and hates and 
fears today are all about; I cannot teach books which omit or evade vital 
matters, even though unfavorable criticism may result from the more 
honest choice; I cannot forget that the United States holds many creeds 
and cultures in need of appreciating and understanding each other; I can- 
not teach as if my classes were not made up of persons each demanding re- 
spect, each a potential thinking citizen. 

I cannot teach language as merely a social grace; I cannot teach about 
language without discussing free speech, the way words work with human 
beings, the responsibility of individuals and states to use language honest- 
ly and fearlessly; and I cannot let my students believe for one moment 
that how they say anything, how they spell it, how they punctuate, or how 
neatly they write will matter now or ever unless what they write is their 
own and is worth the saying. 

Introducing a few patriotic selections, assigning essays on national 
loyalty, and similar attempts to compensate for basic lacks will not suffice. 
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I am trying to say that today we must all remember and teach that lan- 
guage is an extension of man’s thought and personality; and that the lan- 
guage we use must be the language of citizens fit for responsibility in a 


democracy. 
Lou LABRANT 


Onto STATE UNIVERSITY 


As one teacher of children in an English classroom, I pledge myself: 

1. Not to abandon democratic provision for individual differences when 
necessary wartime standardizations press in upon me. 

2. To utilize and emphasize in the classroom the present-day foreign 
sources from which our country draws its strength—our racial minor- 
ities, our writers, scientists, army and navy defense workers, etc. 

3. To think with children in terms of a program for understanding and 
aiding our country’s needs. (Begin at home.) 

4. To present a realistic critical program in reading, writing, listening, 
and thinking but to steer it toward positive action by all. Ask our- 
selves often, ‘What can we in this classroom do?”’ 

5. Not for the sake of realism and for fear of being called “‘escapist,”’ 
to abandon all that is imaginative or fanciful. (In wartime, especially, 
we need release from pressures. Try to find now more outlets for the 
creative rather than fewer.) 

6. To have more fun in the classroom and school. 

7. Not to be afraid of labels. (If I believe in what I am doing and keep 
myself and my job growing upward, after a while perhaps I can 
demonstrate what I needed to prove.) 

8. To share ideas even if they seem feeble. (Remember that good ab- 
sorbers—sponges—are low in the scale of living creatures.) 

9. To apply to my fellow-teachers some of the same positive pedagogy 
that has helped with children. (Seek their help in planning better 
programs for pupils. Pool our resources.) 

10. To take personal responsibility in some positive way for helping to 
better the social order of which I am a part. 

11. To try to grow by undertaking helpful social action I used to shy 
away from—in my community, in school, in person-to-person con- 
tacts. 

NELLIE APPY 


Broapway HicuH SCHOOL, SEATTLE 
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ROBERT C. POOLEY? 


As the result of a series of historical accidents, the common official 
language of the United States is what is called English. The official 
language might well have been Spanish; large portions of our terri- 
tory for considerable numbers of years were ruled and occupied by 
those who spoke Spanish. In the north, French vied with English 
for at least two centuries, and the advance guard of the French bi- 
sected our continent from north to south. In New York there was a 
large and vigorous colony of Dutch, whose language might well have 
become official throughout the east. Many Germans, many Nor- 
wegians, many Italians, to name only the numerically larger groups, 
settled the pioneer communities of our growing commonwealth. 
But with all these infiltrations of national languages, resulting today 
in a population far less than half of whose members can claim only 
English-speaking ancestors, English was and is our language in un- 
broken tradition. 

We meet here tonight in a period of history when all that seemed 
fixed and established crumbles about us; when the foundations of 
national unity, peace, and harmony are being destroyed on all sides. 
Wars today are fought not only with weapons but with words; we 
have seen that guns and fortifications are powerless before the new 
kind of attack which is borne in upon a nation through the very 
medium of its communication. It is therefore peculiarly important 
for us here, the representatives of the National Council of Teachers 
of English, to ponder gravely on the nature of our language, to in- 
quire into its state and condition, to glory in its virility, to take 


* The president’s address before the National Council of Teachers of English, in 
Atlanta, November 20, 1941. 

2 Professor of the teaching of English, University of Wisconsin; chairman of English 
department, Wisconsin High School; coauthor of “Literature and Life’’ series and 
Growth in Reading; chairman of Committee on Columbia Albums of Recorded Litera- 
ture. 
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stock of its vulnerability, and to ascertain our duty in the preserva- 
tion of this our greatest tradition—our common Wanguage. 

In a day when names hitherto innocent become overnight objects 
of shame and derision or are used as the rally-cries of bigoted parti- 
sans, it is unfortunate that our language has to bear a name not dis- 
tinctly our own. The name ‘‘English”’ is the honored token of a debt 
we owe toa great and rich culture, the source and wellspring of much 
of our own today. But the name English also implies a depend- 
ency, it carries a connotation of something borrowed or secondhand, 
at variance with our rather complete freedom from the development 
of English in England or elsewhere. Mr. Mencken, perhaps justly 
objecting to the implications of the name English, boldly calls our 
language the “American language.’’ While I do not go with him 
all the way in casting off our obligations to the land from which our 
language sprang or in exaggerating the differences, real or imagined, 
between our English and that of England, I do share his feeling that 
the official speech of a land of one hundred and thirty millions of 
people should bear a name characteristic of our unique and inde- 
pendent culture. But new names lead to misunderstanding, they 
exaggerate differences, and appear to create the kind of rally-cry 
of bigotry to which I referred a moment before. For that reason we 
shall undoubtedly continue to call our language English, but we 
shall keep before us a lively sense of our own English, the English of 
the United States of America. From many races, with many cultures 
and languages our people came, but today we stand before the world 
one people with one language. The historical accident which gave it 
the name English does not carry with it any sense of subordination 
or dependence. 

We can be justly proud of our language. Consider, first, its spread 
and uniformity. From Maine to California, from Washington State 
to Florida, from Minnesota to Texas, the same American English is 
spoken. Nowhere else in the world can one find such an enormous 
geographical territory or so vast a population united in one common 
tongue. And in speaking of a common tongue I do not mean only the 
language of the cultured, educated minority. I mean that the hum- 
blest citizens of Bangor, Pullman, San Diego, and Tallahassee could 
meet in St. Louis and there converse with one another and with 
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residents of Missouri without perceptible barriers to complete com- 
munication. This fact is not only an achievement of such magnitude 
as to be scarcely grasped, so accustomed to it are we; it is, indeed, a 
defense second to none against the malignant forces in the world 
today which are openly striving to rend us apart as a people, to set 
us against each other by creating artificial lines of race, culture, or 
region. As long as we remain a people of one language—of a truly 
common language—the enemy can be held at bay. 

Consider next the enormous size and flexibility of our vocabulary. 
Upon the original stock of Anglo-Saxon grammar and basic vocabu- 
lary, we have borrowed from the world over to enrich our speech with 
words for every purpose, from the common affairs of life to the exact- 
ing demands of modern science or the delicate subtleties of fine 
literature. It is remarkable to note that all this borrowing has not 
resulted in a polyglot tongue of garbled words. English does more 
than borrow; it absorbs. If a word, no matter what its source, is use- 
ful to us, it becomes our own and is a part of English. Just as 
“macaroni,” “sauerkraut,” “‘chile,” and “‘vanilla’’ have 
become a part of our national diet, so too have the words become 
ingested in the common tongue. The new word of today becomes 
the familiar word of tomorrow. It is a sad commentary on the state 
of the world that the larger part of our recent borrowings have to do 
with warfare. 

One sign of the vitality of a speech is its readiness to make new 
words. American English may be derided by conservative critics 
for the readiness with which neologisms become accepted and flash 
overnight to all parts of our land, but the fact itself is a sign of health. 
The purpose of a language is to communicate; if a new word or a new 
phrase carries with it a freshness of meaning, a short cut to communi- 
cation, it is a desirable addition to our tongue, no matter how low its 
source or how questionable its etymology. We need not fear word 
creation as harmful to our language; what we must fear is crystalliza- 
tion, the preservation of a conventional vocabulary by a limited 
minority who resent the normal steady changes which inevitably 
must take place within a language. 

Consider again the simplicity of our grammar. We are indeed 
fortunate that the system of inflections characteristic of a language 
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in the earlier stages of its development has been largely discarded 
by English. A thousand years ago the speakers of English, in using 
an adjective, had to choose between a weak and a strong declension 
and, within that declension, whether the nouns to be modified were 
masculine, feminine, or neuter, singular or plural. Only after all 
these factors were considered could the correct adjective be used. 
We have entirely discarded that lumbering machinery. One word, 
like “‘good,”’ can be used in every sense required in modern English. 
To a greater or less degree a similar simplification has taken place in 
the other inflectional systems of English. This process of simplifica- 
tion should go on unhindered. We still have much machinery which 
could be profitably discarded. The forms of the verb “‘to be’’ could 
be further simplified without loss; apostrophes—relics of a discarded 
genitive—could be dispensed with without loss; and what is left 
of our subjunctive shows signs of completely disappearing. I do not 
imply here that it is our duty to teach these simplified forms or even 
to hasten the change; I stress, rather, an attitude of mind which can 
look upon these simplifications as improvements which strengthen 
our language rather than deplore them as corruptions. There is a 
crying need also to have our grammar completely re-written, to bring 
it in line with theories of language of the twentieth century, rather 
than to rest upon the ideologies of the eighteenth century, as it does 
now. In some less troubled time it may be a task for the National 
Council of Teachers of English to undertake to appoint a commission 
of the leading scholars of the land to re-write completely the gram- 
mar of English. 

We may be proud of the fact that English has always been a free 
language, untrammeled by an academy or other governing body. 
From time to time efforts have been initiated to control the language, 
to place it under restraints, but always these efforts proved abortive, 
and the language went its own way. I take this fact to be the token 
of a certain quality of independence of those who speak English. 
I take it also as an indication of the democratic nature of English in 
America, that, while aristocratic and conservative elements in our 
population may decry change in language and deplore the creation 
of new words, new idioms, and new forms of syntax, the American 
people as a whole have resisted efforts to set arbitrary standards. 
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We are a youthful nation, exuberant and perhaps sometimes a little 
rowdy. But there is promise and hope in the exuberance of youth; 
we see in our language a lively imagination, a picturesque freshness, 
and a readiness to accept change, which are characteristics of youth. 
We need not fear exuberance. What we must fear and guard against 
is senility, the complacency of old age, which is content with things 
as they are and mockingly derisive of change. Let foreigners mock if 
they will; we can be proud and happy in the possession of a free, 
lively, and even racy speech. 

Thus far I have spoken of English only as a medium of communi- 
cation, the common language of a people. But a language is not only 
a vehicle, it is also a storehouse. We have found reasons to be proud 
of our language for what it is, but we can take even greater pride in 
what English has been used to say. When we examine what has been 
said in English we find a vast and lofty body of literature, second to 
none in the world in scope, in power, and in nobility of concept. And 
if we inquire more particularly how English has been used to express 
the age-long aspirations of mankind, the longing of every human 
heart for freedom, peace, and good will to men, we find in the lan- 
guage of our own people a series of statements so lofty in ideal, so 
sincere in purpose, and so intensely human in view, as to stand 
boldly before the world and proclaim, ““This is what we believe; 
this is what we live for.’’ I venture to remind you here of some of 
these statements, which to you and me are more than just words 
but shine forth as the distilled essence of the free language of a free 
people. Thomas Jefferson has said for us: 


We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created equal, that 
they are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights, that among 
these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 


Abraham Lincoln said: 

With malice toward none; with charity for all; with firmness in the right, as 
God gives us to see the right, let us strive on to finish the work we are in; to 
bind up the nation’s wounds; to care for him who shall have borne the battle, 
and for his widow, and his orphan—to do all which may achieve and cherish a 
just and lasting peace among ourselves, and with all nations. 


Elihu Root once said: 
Let us help each other to show that for all the races of men the Liberty for 
which we have fought and labored is the twin sister of Justice and Peace. Let 
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us unite in creating and maintaining and making effective an all-American pub- 
lic opinion, whose power shall influence international conduct and prevent 
international wrong, and narrow the causes of war, and forever preserve our 
free lands from the burden of such armaments as are massed behind the frontiers 
of Europe, and bring us ever nearer to the perfection of ordered liberty. So 
shall come security and prosperity, production and trade, wealth, learning, the 
arts, and happiness for us all. 


From the pen of Theodore Roosevelt: 


We know that no people needs such high traits of character as that people 
which seeks to govern its affairs aright through the freely expressed will of the 
freemen who compose it. But we have faith that we shall not prove false to the 
memories of the men of the mighty past. They did their work; they left us with 
the splendid heritage we now enjoy. We in our turn have an assured confidence 
that we shall be able to leave this heritage unwasted and enlarged to our chil- 
dren and our children’s children. To do so we must show, not merely in great 
crises, but in the everyday affairs of life, the qualities of practical intelligence, 
of courage, of hardihood and endurance, and above all the power of devotion to 
a lofty ideal, which made great the men who founded this Republic in the days 
of Washington, which made great the men who preserved this Republic in the 
days of Abraham Lincoln. 


And Woodrow Wilson said: 


My urgent advice to you would be, not only to think first of America, but 
always, also to think first of humanity. You do not love humanity if you seek 
to divide humanity into jealous camps. Humanity can be welded together only 
by love, by sympathy, by justice, not by jealousy and hatred... . . It was but 
an historical accident, no doubt, that this great country was called the “United 
States,’”’ yet | am very thankful that it has that word ‘“‘United” in its title, and 
the man who seeks to divide man from man, group from group, interest from 
interest in this great Union is striking at its very heart. 


And, finally, from the pen of a new American, who came to our 
country as to the promised land, Mary Antin: 


America is the youngest of the nations, and inherits all that went before in 
history. And I am the youngest of America’s children, and into my hands is 
given all her priceless heritage, to the last star espied through the telescope, to 
the last great thought of the philosopher. Mine is the whole majestic past, and 
mine is the shining future! 


In these passages and many others like them is voiced the spirit 
of America. And more than that, the language in which they are 
expressed is our own, native, ordinary language. Here is no aristo- 
cratic speech, guarded by a wealthy and privileged class, in contrast 
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with the vulgar tongue of the masses. This is a national speech, the 
speech of one people with one language. 

We do well to be proud of the past, as it is brought to us in the 
words of these great Americans; we do well to be thankful for the 
present, which finds us still a free, united, and happy people; we do 
well to be courageous for the future, for if we stand together as one 
people I have faith that we are strong enough to defend our way of 
life. But pride in the past must not let us become careless, nor can 
our courage be blind. The awful examples of Norway and France 
stand as a solemn warning that reliance on patriotism, enlighten- 
ment, civil liberty, and even arms is not enough. The insidious use 
of language, the deliberate debauchery of words, can bring a nation 
to dire peril or actual conquest. We build forts to repel attacks on 
our coasts, antiaircraft-gun bases to repel attacks from the air; what 
defenses have we against attacks thinner than air—the subtle, 
hideously false misuses of language? 

To such attacks we are dangerously vulnerable. We are a fluent 
nation—we talk a great deal and we listen a great deal. Cheap 
facility in speech is often mistaken for profound thinking; the con- 
stant dinning in our ears of arguments for or against this and that 
makes us either indifferent to argument, which is dangerous to a 
democracy, or weakly gullible to all argument, which is even more 
dangerous. Today the radio and the talking-pictures, in addition to 
the newspaper and the magazine, are potential weapons of attack 
upon our national life, through our language—weapons so easily 
perverted to wrong uses as to frighten every thinking citizen. Mass 


hysteria—a disease hitherto confined to the radius of one man’s un- 


aided voice—can now be roused over a nation. If a fantastic attack 
of Martians on a regularly scheduled drama broadcast can reduce 
numbers of our people to terror-stricken flight, what might the re- 
port of a genuine attack of a palpable enemy produce? And what 
might the enemy do to us if he got control of our radio facilities first 
and played with our passions like a modern Timotheus? 

Yes, we are extremely vulnerable to words, not only in their effect 
on our emotions but also in their power to confuse meanings. In the 
quotations which I read a moment before, certain words recurred 
which we hold to have a single, clear meaning in our national life. 
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Such words as “liberty,” “rights,” “freedom,” “the will of the 
people,” “tolerance,” are the foundation stones of our national unity. 
But they remain foundation stones only as long as they retain a 
common universal meaning. Let them once become redefined to 
suit the particular prejudices of a class, a race, or a region, and we 
shall stand on the brink of doom as a nation. In a recent editorial in 
the Saturday Review of Literature Amy Loveman says: 

It is no accident that at this particular moment in the course of events the 
science of semantics is coming to the fore. Not new, this study of the meaning of 
meanings has suddenly been brought down from the academicians to the masses 
by the necessity which the times impose for rigorous thinking. ... . For the 
time has never been either at home or abroad when so much depended upon the 
right understanding of what is being said or so much was at stake in its mis- 
understanding. From the first the policy of the dictators has been to attempt to 
befuddle the world with words. They have bred confusion among their enemies 
by their distortion of meaning and prostituted their own people by specious 
phrases. 


If we are to escape this befuddlement of words and avoid prostitu- 
tion of our rights and liberties through deliberate distortions of mean- 
ing, it will not be accomplished by indifference or a lucky accident. 
We can be saved only by a vigorous fight against insidious forces 
already at work—a fight against an enemy unseen, impalpable, but 
fiendishly clever. At the forefront of this fight stand the shock troops 
of democracy, the guardians of words—our writers, speakers, edi- 
tors, and teachers of speech and English. 

Recently a colleague of mine, a college teacher of English, made 
this lament: 

I was too young to serve my country more than a few months in the last war; 
now I am too old to serve as a soldier in this one. Besides, I am not specifically 
trained to be of use in a time of national emergency. Jones of chemistry has 
been taken for government research of a highly secret and important type; 
Smith of geology now controls the nation’s metals; Brown of law is a specialist 
in the Attorney-General’s office. But here I remain, teaching freshman English 
and Shakespeare. I have never felt so useless. 


I venture to present this homely instance because I am sure the 
feeling expressed is more or less common among the members of our 
profession today. When we see one after another of our fellow- 
teachers drawn to the colors or enlisted in the civilian army of 
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specialists while we remain at home unsought and unwanted, the 
dignity and importance of the work we are doing give way to a 
sense of futility. But I venture to reply to my colleague, to you who 
are here, and to teachers of English over the nation that what we are 
doing or can do in our obscure, insignificant jobs is of such vast im- 
portance now and for the future that our democracy with its rights 
and privileges is inevitably doomed if we cease our efforts. This 
statement, which at first hearing may seem absurd, is capable of 
irrefutable defense. 

A democracy rests upon an enlightened citizenry. Ignorance and 
fear destroy democracy; knowledge and confidence build it up. En- 
lightenment is dependent upon education, the transmission of cul- 
ture, arts, and skills from one generation to the next. The medium 
of this transmission, the vehicle of education, is language. While all 
teachers share in the responsibility of passing on our heritage of 
skills and ideas, the teacher of language is at the cornerstone of 
education. The degree to which we succeed in teaching reading and 
listening, speaking and writing, is the measure of the degree to which 
education itself can be accomplished. Communication—free, un- 
hindered, and complete—is essential to democracy, and we who 
teach English hold the keys of communication for this and future 
generations. Here is responsibility, here is personal worth, here is 
value to the nation second to none! 

A democracy rests upon understanding. Knowledge is not enough 
—a nation may be rich in technical experts and fall a slave to its own 
tools. Communication is not enough—for communication can be 
perverted and become the instrument of evil. But understanding—a 
common understanding of national ideas, national purposes, and 
national goals—put into continuous, free, individual action is the 
assurance of continued democracy. In this need of democracy we 
find a task which we have not yet developed to its greatest poten- 
tialities. As a professional group we have been preoccupied with the 
techniques of communication, with language itself as a vehicle. We 
need now as never before to realize the extent to which language is 
the pulse of national health. We must assume with greater energy 
than ever before the task of teaching how to observe sharply and 
accurately, to think clearly, and to arrive at judgments slowly and 
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cautiously. We must teach how to speak and write so that every 
word, chosen for its accuracy and precision of meaning, construes 
into a sentence of unequivocal significance. We must teach how to 
listen and read with complete attention, with sound comprehension, 
and with unceasing vigilance against inaccuracy, unsound judgment, 
and perverted meaning. This is a difficult task. It carries no glory, 
nor will it ever be publicly recognized. But I assert with all the force 
of which I am capable that this task is more important to the health, 
spirit, and continuity of our democracy than airplanes, guns, tanks, 
or even food itself. Who will shoulder this responsibility if we do not? 
What can save America if we fail? 

War seems to be a disease of mankind. It breaks out now locally, 
now generally; it festers in the sores of man’s inhumanity to man 
and erupts every now and again into virulence. But the evil ex- 
pends itself, the poison is discharged, and the warring nations draw 
back to lick their sores and hope for better health. What physician 
can heal this disease of nations? We do not yet know. But we do 
know this: the physician is powerless to heal the patient who views 
his case as hopeless. The will to recover, the anticipation of a normal, 
vigorous future is the patient’s greatest asset. 

In this address I have tried to define the place of the teacher of 
English in a nation armed for war. I have tried to show that the 
faithful pursuit of our calling, far from being useless in national de- 
fense, is fundamental to the preservation of our liberties and the 
continuance of our democratic form of government. To the specific 
tasks already outlined above, I now add another, perhaps the great- 
est of all. In a nation preoccupied with armaments, the production 
of materials of war, and the accumulation of physical resources, the 
present is all important and the future is neglected. But wars end— 
this war will end. When it ends, how will it find us asa nation? Will 
we be weak, exhausted, spiritually sick, and unsound at heart? Or 
will there be a new generation of spiritually vigorous Americans, 
broad of mind, sound of judgment, and inspired with the vision of 
what a free people can do for the recovery of a broken-down world? 
That new generation is now in our classrooms. Their vision of the 
future will be largely formed by what we do and say, by what we 
lead them to read and think. 
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“Mine,” says Mary Antin, “is the shining future!’ This is our 
challenge: to prepare for the future, not a repetition of yesterday, 
but a brave new world. Dark as the present hours seem, there is a 
new day ahead. I conclude with some lines from a poem of Arthur 
Hugh Clough, which Mr. Winston Churchill has recently made 
symbolic of the hope for the future: 


Say not the struggle naught availeth, 
The labour and the wounds are vain, 
The enemy faints not, nor faileth 
And as things have been they remain. 


If hopes were dupes, fears may be liars: 
It may be, in yon smoke concealed, 
Your comrades chase e’en now the fliers, 
And, but for you, possess the field. 


For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 

Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main. 


And not by eastern windows only, 

When the daylight comes, comes in the light, 
In front, the sun climbs slow, how slowly, 

But westward, look, the land is bright. 


BEHOLD AMERICA!!! 


ANN REELY AND MARIAN PETTIS? 
I. INTRODUCTION 


II. PROCESSIONAL OF SENIORS 


The seniors take their places in a reserved section in the audience. 
A singing chorus may be offstage or in the pit with the orchestra. 
The curtain rises. Ina spotlight stand the character of Whitman 
and a member of the senior class, in a white cap and gown. Whit- 
man 1s holding a book. He speaks to the senior. 


1 A masque-pageant adapted from the poems of Walt Whitman, poet of democracy. 

2 Teachers of dramatics and of English, respectively, at the Lewis and Clark High 
School, Spokane, Wash. The pageant was presented at this high school at its January, 
1942, commencement. 
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III. THe Sprrit oF WALT WHITMAN: 


IV. 


I heard that you ask’d for something to prove this puzzle, 
this new world, 

And to define America— 
her athletic democracy. 

Therefore I send you my poems 

That you behold in them what you wanted. 


He hands the book to the senior, steps out of the light, and exits. 
The senior opens the book and reads. 


AMERICA’S HERITAGE FROM THE PAST—HER ANTECEDENTS 
SENIOR READER: 


With my fathers and mothers and the accumulation of 
past ages, 
With all which, had it not been, 
I would not now be as I am— 
With Egypt, India, Phoenecia, 
Greece and Rome— 
With the Kelt, the Scandinavian 
the Alb and the Saxon— 
Music. Spotlight fades. Senior leaves the stage. Stage lights up. 
Dancing groups enter, dance, and exit in the following order: 
Grecian, Egyptian, Scandinavian. Lights fade. 
(Grecian dancers may form a frieze at the back of the stage after 
their dance and exit after the Scandinavian dance.) 
Spotlights up on senior solo reader and speaking choir in white 
caps and gowns. 


SPEAKING CHOIR: 
With Egypt, India, Phoenecia 
Greece and Rome— 
With the Kelt, the Scandinavian 
The Alb and the Saxon— 
With the poet, the Skald, the 
Saga, the myth and the oracle— 


SOLO READER: 


With those old continents whence we have come to this 
new continent, 
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With the small shores we look back to, from our own 
large and present shores... . 
With countless years drawing themselves onward and 


arrived at these years.... 
You and I arrived—America arrived making this year! 


SPEAKING CHOIR: 
You and I arrived—America arrived making this year! 


SOLO READER: 
This year! Sending itself ahead countless years to come— 
Oh, but it is not the years—it is I, it is you! 


SPEAKING CHOIR: 

It is I, it is you! 

We touch all laws and tally all antecedents, 

We are the Skald, the oracle, the monk, and the knight, 

We easily include these and more; 

We stand amid time beginningless and endless, we stand 
amid evil and good; 

All swings around us. 


V. AMERICA’S ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF HER DEBT TO THE PAST 
SOLO READER: 
I know that the past was great, and the future will be 


great, 
And I know that both curiously conjoint in the present 


time. 


SPEAKING CHOIR: 
And there is meaning to us of all that has ever come of 
races and days, or ever will come. 


SOLO READER: 


Have the older races halted? 

Do they droop and end their lesson, 

Wearied out there beyond the seas? .... 

Dead poets, philosophers, priests, martyrs, artists, inven- 
tors, governments long since, 
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Language-shapers on other shores, 

Nations once powerful now reduced, withdrawn or deso- 
late; 

I dare not proceed till I respectfully credit what you have 
left wafted hither. 

I have persued it, own it is admirable, and think nothing 
can ever deserve more than it deserves; 

Regarding it all intently a long while, then dismissing it, 

I stand in my place, with my own day, here. 


SPEAKING CHOIR: 


You and I arrived. 
America arrived and making this year. 


SOLO READER: 


Come my tan-faced children. 

Follow well in order.... 

O, you youths, Western youths, 

So impatient, full of action, full of manly pride and friend- 
ship. 

Plain I see you Western youths, see you tramping with the 
foremost. 

Pioneers! O, Pioneers... . 

Down the edges, through the passes, up the mountains 
steep .... 

Conquering, holding, daring, venturing as you go the un- 
known ways, 

Pioneers! O Pioneers. 


Music, lights spread. Pioneers enter. 


VI. SONG OF THE PIONEERS 


First PIONEER: 

We the primeval forests felling, 

We the rivers stemming, vexing we and piercing deep the 
mines within, 

We the surface broad surveying, we the virgin soil up- 
heaving— 

Pioneers! O, Pioneers. 
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SECOND PIONEER: 
Colorado men are we 
From peaks gigantic, from the great Sierras and the high 
plateaus, 
From the mine and from the gully, from the hunting trail 
we come 
Pioneers! O, Pioneers! 


THIRD PIONEER: 
From Nebraska, from Arkansas, 
Central inland race are we 
All the hands of comrades clasping 
All the Southern, all the Northern, 
Pioneers! O, Pioneers! 


SOLO READER: 


With sound of trumpets 

Far, far off the daybreak call.... 

Hark! How loud and clear I hear it wind! 
Swift to the head of the army— 

Swift! Spring to your places 

Pioneers! O, Pioneers! | 


SPEAKING CHOIR: 
We take up the task eternal and the burden, and the les- 
son, 
Pioneers! O, Pioneers! 
All the past we leave behind; 
We debouch upon a newer, mightier, world, varied world, 
Fresh and strong the world we seize, world of labor and 
of march, 
Pioneers! O, Pioneers! 
Music. As the pioneers leave the stage, the chorus sings ‘‘Pio- 


neers, O Pioneers.”’ Music by William Schumann. The stage 
lights narrow to cover solo and choral readers. 


O, resistless, restless race! .... 
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| Soto READER: 

With firm and regular step they wend, 

They never stop, succession of men, 

Americans, a hundred millions, 

One generation playing its part and passing on, 

Another generation playing its part and passing on in its 
turn. 


VII. AMERICA, THE LAND OF PROMISE—THE LAND OF THE Com- 
MON MAN 
SOLO READER: 
Chant me the poem that comes from the soul of America, 
Chant me the carol of victory 
And sing me the song of the throes of Democracy. 


SPEAKING CHOIR: 
I chant America, the mistress, I chant a great supremacy; 
I chant projected a thousand blooming cities... . 
Commerce opening, the sleep of ages, having done its 
work—races reborn, refreshed ... . 
Chants of the prairies, 
Chants of the long running 
Mississippi and down to the Mexican sea, 
Chant of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota, 
Chants going forth from Kansas and thence equidistant, 
Shooting in pulses of fire ceaseless to vivify all. 


FIRST SPEAKER: 
Interlinked, poor yielding lands; 
Land of coal and iron! Land of gold! Land of Cotton! 
Sugar, Rice! 
Land of wheat, beef, pork! Land of wool and hemp! 
Land of the apple and the grape! 


SECOND SPEAKER: 
Land of the pastoral plains, the grass fields of the 
world,.... 
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Land of the ocean shores! Land of sierras and peaks... . 
Land where the Northwest Columbia winds... . 
Far breath’d land! Arctic braced, Mexican breez’d the di- 


Here for you, and here for America. 


THIRD SPEAKER: 
In the labor of engines and trades and the labor of fields 
I find the developments and find the eternal meanings. .... 


FOURTH SPEAKER: 
I see the genius of the modern, yet long prepared, 
Clearing the ground for broad humanity, the true 
America, heir of the past so grand, 
To build a grander future. 


SPEAKER CHOIR: 
America, the land of brotherhood and unity— 
America, the land of song and music, 
America, the land of love and Democracy, 
America, the land of religion, 
America, the land of the future. 


I HEAR AMERICA SINGING 


SOLO READER: 


I hear America singing— 

The varied carols I hear; 

Those of the mechanics—the carpenter—the mason—the 
boatman—the deckhand—the shoemaker—the wood- 
cutter—the ploughboy—the mother—the young wife— 

Each singing what belongs to him or her and to none else, 

Singing with open mouths their strong, melodious songs. 


Music. 


The lights fade out. The readers leave and dancers enter. Lights 
(full stage). 

The choir sings ‘‘I Hear America Singing’’ during the perform- 
ance of a modernistic dance, symbolic of mechanics and industry. 


verse, the compact!.... 
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Stage lights fade as dancers leave. Spotlight up on Whitman, 
sentor solo reader, and principal or school-board member. 


WHITMAN: 
It avails not—time nor place, distance avails not; 
I am with you, you men and women of a generation, or 
ever so many generations hence. 
What is it between us? 
What thought you have of me now, I had as much of you. 
I considered long and seriously of you before you were 
born. 
What fuses me into you now and pours my meaning into 
you? 
Sound out voices of young men, 
Play the old role, the role that is great or small according 
as one makes it. 
Consider, you who pursue me, 
You furnish your parts toward eternity, 
Great or small, you furnish your parts toward the soul. 
Whitman takes the book from the senior and hands it to the 
principal. 


WHITMAN: 

Here take this gift! 

I was reserving it for 

Some hero, speaker, or general, 

One who should serve the good old cause, the great idea, 
the progress and freedom of the race, 

Some brave confronter of despots, some daring rebel; 

But I see that what I was reserving belongs to you just as 
much as to any. 


PRINCIPAL (reading): 
Wisdom is not finally tested in schools, 
Wisdom cannot be passed from one having it to another 


not having it. 
Wisdom is of the soul, is not susceptible of proof, is its own 


proof, 
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Applies to all stages and objects and qualities and is con- 
tent, 

Is the certainty of the reality and immortality of things, 
and the excellence of things; 

Something there is in the float of the sight of things that 
provokes it out of the soul....under the spacious 
clouds and along the landscape and flowing currents. 

Here is realization, 

Here is a man tallied—he realizes here what he has in him, 

The past, the future, majesty, love—if they are vacant of 
you, you are vacant of them... . 


I will be honest with you, 

I do not offer the smooth prizes but offer rough new prizes, 

These are the days that must happen to you: 

You shall not heap what is called riches, 

You shall scatter with lavish hand all that you earn or 
achieve.... 

Allons! To that which is endless as it was beginningless. 

To undergo much, tramps of days, rests of nights... . 

To see nothing anywhere but what you may reach it and 
pass it, 

To conceive no time however distant, but what you may 
reach it and pass it, 

To look up or down no road but it stretches and waits for 
you, however long but it stretches and waits for you.... 

To gather the minds of men out of their brains as you 
encounter them, to gather the love out of their hearts.... 

To know the universe itself, as a road, as many roads, as 
roads for traveling souls.... 

All religion, all solid things, arts, governments .. . 

Forever alive, forever forward! 


SENIOR: 


Afoot and lighthearted, I take to the open road, 
Healthy, free, and the world before me, 
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The long brown path before me leading wherever I choose, 

Henceforth I ask not good fortune, I myself am good for- 
tune, 

Henceforth I whimper no more, postpone no more.... 

From this hour I ordain myself... . 

Going where I list, my own master, total and absolute, 

Listening to others, and considering well what they say, 

Pausing, searching, receiving, contemplating ... . 

I inhale great draughts of space; 

The east and west are mine, 

And the north, and the south are mine. 

I go! 

The senior class rises and repeats the last three lines. Music. 

Processional to the stage, singing of “‘America the Beautiful.” 


VIII. PRESENTATION OF DIPLOMAS 


Entrance of senior B boys with flags. 


SENIOR B SPEAKER: 


And thou America, 

Thy off-spring towering e’re so high, yet higher, 

Thee above all towering, with Victory on thy left, and at 
thy right hand Law; 

Thou Union holding all, fusing, absorbing, tolerating all, 


I raise a voice for far superber themes, for poets and for art, 

To exalt the present and the real, 

To teach the average man the glory of his daily walk and 
trade .... 

For every man to see to it, that he really do something; 
for every woman too.... 

To sound of different, prouder songs, with stronger themes, 

Practical peaceful life, the people’s life, the People them- 
selves, 

Lifted, illumin’d, bathed in peace, elate, secure in peace. 

Away with themes of war, away with war itself! 


j 
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That hell unpent and raid of blood, fit for wild tigers or 
‘for lop-tongued wolves, not reasoning men... . 

And in its stead speed industries campaigns .. . 

Thou also thou, a world, 

With all thy wide geographies manifold, different, distant, 

Rounded by thee in one common orbic language, 

One common indivisible destiny for all... . 


BEHOLD AMERICA! 


Music. 

Senior B boys march down center aisle of the auditorium and, 
with their flags, form an arch through which the members of the 
senior A class pass and leave the auditorium. 


CONSCRIPTING LITERATURE FOR A PRESENT 
EMERGENCY 


MATILDA BAILEY’ 


Last spring we read in our newspapers concerning the flight of 
Rudolph Hess to England. In the account given by one of the na- 
tion’s best papers there appeared the following lines from Macbeth, 
and their relationship to the Hess A.W.O.L. from Germany was ob- 
vious: 


LENNOX. ’Tis two or three, my lord, that bring you word 
MacDuff [Hess] is fled to England. 

MAcBETH. Fled to England! 

LENNOx. Ay, my good lord. 

Macsetu. [Aside.] Time, thou anticipat’st my dread exploits: 
The flighty purpose never is o’ertook 
Unless the deed goes with it: from this moment 
The very firstlings of my heart shall be 


The firstlings of my hand. 
—Act IV, Scene 1 


* Teacher of English in the Swarthmore (Pa.) Junior High School; director of English, 
Moorestown Friends’ School. 
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Probably more people that morning had reason to think of their old 
high-school English course and of the bard of Avon than there had 
been for a long, long time. English literature had come out from its 
holy of holies into the market place for the general public to gaze 
upon. 

In the September issue of the English Journal there was an excel- 
lent article entitled “Keeping Out of Hamlet’s Way.” Its implica- 
tions are tremendously important, for it has been largely by teachers’ 
being in the way that much of the great literature of the world has 
been made to seem removed from the world and only to be enjoyed 
when presided over by the high priest, the teacher. In these times, 
when whole nations are fighting death battles, when age-old land- 
marks are being destroyed, when a new way of life, regardless of 
who the victor may be, is being created, it is time for the English 
teachers to get out of the way and to allow the great, enduring mean- 
ings of the literature which is theirs to present to shine through un- 
padded with useless pedagogical exercises. Indeed, it is difficult to 
see how literature can be taught or enjoyed unrelated to its present 
significance. The timid soul will say that this is the work of the war- 
monger, but obviously only the timid would have such fears. 

The loves, hates, ambitions, and follies of other times are not at 
all dissimilar from those of today. They are like the phoenix bird, 
born again from their own ashes to live another span of time. When 
Wiglaf, Beowulf’s faithful follower, speaks in praise of his dead mas- 
ter, one recognizes sentiments which are the same today. 


Wiglaf made a speech then, . . . . son of Weohstan: 

“Many a jarl must often, ... . for will of one man, 
Suffer a great bitterness . . . . even now as we. 
Nor might we rede our lief Lord, . . . . Shepherd of the free, 
Not to greet that Gold-Guard, .... but to let him lie 
Yonder where he long was . . . . and dwell his cavern by, 
Even unto world’s end..... But Beowulf, not he!— 


Held he to his high fate.” 


Certain attitudes toward war seem to remain almost the same 
through the centuries. It is only the externals which suffer a change. 
However, a comparison and contrast of those externals, such as the 
size of armies, the method of warfare, weapons, and the like, prove 
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to be an interesting study. Remember Malcolm’s description of old 
Siward’s army that marched against Macbeth? 
Old Siward, with ten thousand warlike men, 


Already at a point, was setting forth: 
—Act IV, Scene 3 


Then there is Matthew Arnold’s account of a strange kind of war- 
fare as fought between Sohrab and his father, Rustum, each the 
chosen champion of his army. It is a long call from today’s Blitz- 
kriegs, dive bombers, and mechanized battalions. Sohrab speaks: 

Come then, hear now, and grant me what I ask. 

Let the two armies rest today: but I 

Will challenge forth the bravest Persian lords 

To meet me, man to man. 


Even as late as the American Revolution there was a poet who 
amused both his contemporary readers and those of posterity with a 
delightful account of a very strange battle. Practically every school 
child reads it before he leaves high school. It is ‘“The Battle of the 


Kegs.” 
’Twas early day, as poets say, 
Just when the sun was rising, 
A soldier stood on a log of wood 
And saw a thing surprising. 


As in amaze he stood to gaze 
The truth can’t be denied, sir, 
He spied a score of kegs or more 
Come floating down the tide, sir. 


“These kegs, I’m told, the rebels hold, 
Packed up like pickled herring; 
And they’re come down t’ attack the town, 
In this new way of ferrying.” 


These are but a few of the scores of poems in which readers can 
find interesting contrasts between other disturbed times and ours. 
The very enormity of difference in the mode of warfare can serve 
chiefly to emphasize the extraordinary and unpredictable newness 
of the present war. Even the dullest of our pupils can be shocked 
into at least a sort of awareness by reading of the embattled farmers 
who fought at Lexington, of the famous march through Georgia, of 
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the beginning of Arthur’s fated battle with the traitor Modred, and 
of the termination of the conflicts between Antony and Brutus and 
between Macbeth and Macduff. 

Interesting as are the contrasts in the methods of warfare as seen 
in the literature of the world, even more interesting are the similari- 
ties of certain ideas concerning war. The externals will undoubtedly 
change, but those fundamental elements of human nature itself— 
its fears and hates, its hopes and ambitions—will probably always 
remain static. Or at least so it would seem if one can believe the 
great writers of all times and all places. Even the most immature 
high-school student can be made marvelously conscious of these 
ideas with a bit of intelligent direction, and with that direction he 
can be made to recognize that the present is but a repetition—or, 
perhaps, an extension—of that which has gone before. 

The causes of war and its futility are frequently recurring themes 
in literature. Even in the most limited of high-school anthologies 
there are usually a number of examples. One of the most ironical of 
all the discussions on the futility of war, of course, is to be found in 
the well-known poem, ‘‘The Battle of Blenheim,” by Robert 
Southey. The last stanza carries the idea: 

“And everyone praised the Duke 
Who this great fight did win.” 
“But what good came of it at last?” 

Quoth little Peterkin. 


“Why that I cannot tell,” said he, 
But ’twas a famous victory.” 


And then there is ‘‘Grass,” by the American, Sandburg. 
Pile the bodies high at Austerlitz and Waterloo, 
Shovel them under and let me work— 
I am the grass; I cover all. 


Two years, ten years, and passengers ask the conductor: 
What place is this? 
Where are we now? 


I am the grass. 
Let me work. 


Probably no author has written more bitterly of war than has Jona- 
than Swift. Our students read gleefully of the ‘‘big endians” and the 
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“little endians,”’ but have we, as teachers, taken the trouble to show 
the underlying significance or to make our readers conscious of the 
timeless truth of the ideas? Gulliver’s Travels, written in 1726, in its 
attitudes toward war is as modern as anything that is being written 
now. Swift, Southey, Sandburg, Whitman, Housman, Sassoon, and 
Rémarque are but a few of a great group who have recognized the 
futility of conflict and of a smaller group who have been able to 
transfer that belief to the printed page. 

The attitude of the world toward the Jew is another interesting 
theme in literature. Almost every high-school course of study con- 
tains the classics Jvanhoe and The Merchant of Venice. Both can be 
thoroughly enjoyed simply as depictions of life in far-off times— 
times unrelated to ours. But how much richer can all of their impli- 
cations become when the old problem of the Jew is shown in relation 
to his problem in this present era. The sufferings of Isaac and Shy- 
lock are not at all dissimilar from the sufferings of thousands of Jews 
in Germany and other countries conquered by Hitler. Isaac, forced 
to emigrate to another country, and Shylock stripped of possessions 
and reduced to beggary, stand as symbols of their race in practically 
every period of history. Scott’s sympathetic handling of Isaac’s 
character gives students perhaps a greater opportunity to appreciate 
the sufferings of the Jew and to understand the staunchness of his 
religious beliefs. Of course, the intelligent students will catch the 
difference in interpretation of the Jew’s character as given by 
Shakespeare. This distinction should easily lead to an unbiased con- 
ception of tolerance and intolerance. What can one say of the other 
famous Jews in history and literature—of Disraeli, Mary Antin, Ben 
Hur, the Jew of Malta? The by-products of such discussions can 
and should do much to erase the false notions of time, place, creeds, 
and color. 

Next there is the body of literature that deals with the dictator. 
In any discussion that aims to tie the past with the present and to 
show how literature is the mirror of all times, the name of Hitler 
will not be long absent. Any name that uproots the peace of the 
world cannot be permanently shunted aside for abstract comments 
on any literary figure no matter how interesting or how important. 
History does much to show the recurring rise of the strong man to 
power, and literature can amplify this study by an intelligent inter- 
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pretation of some of the great classics. Julius Caesar and Macbeth 
make interesting studies in the problem of dictatorship. The lines 
describing the rise of Caesar and the status of the common citizen 
are almost a perfect counterpart of conditions today in the countries 
ruled by dictators. 

Why, man, he doth bestride the narrow world 

Like a colossus; and we petty men 

Walk under his huge legs, and peep about 

To find ourselves dishonourable graves. 

—Act I, Scene 2 
The lines describing conditions under Macbeth reveal another sim- 
ilarity. 
.... We May again 

Give to our tables meat, sleep to our nights; 

Free from our feasts and banquets bloody knives, 

Do faithful homage and receive free honours; 


All which we pine for now;.... 
—Act III, Scene 6 


Browning’s ‘‘An Incident of the French Camp”’ gives a more sym- 
pathetic picture of a dictator. Napoleon, receiving news of a victory 
from a mortally wounded courier, is flushed with ambition for more 
and more conquests, more and more power. Then, noticing the grave 
wounds of the boy, 

The chief’s eye flashed; but presently 
Softened itself, as sheathes 
A film the mother eagle’s eye 
When her bruised eaglet breathes; 
“You’re wounded!” 
This is a good poem to present for class consideration since it shows 
the cold ambition of the dictator tempered with the very genuine 
milk of human kindness. 

Shelley’s concept of the dictator, as seen in his sonnet ‘“Ozyman- 
dias,” shows an unmitigated cruelty and greed for power; hence it is 
an excellent poem to place in contrast with Browning’s depiction of 
Napoleon and with Shakespeare’s description of Caesar as given by 
Mark Antony in the funeral address. There is no doubt about the 
character of Ozymandias. Shelley casts it in three lines: 

Half sunk, a shattered visage lies, whose frown, 


And wrinkled lip, and sneer of cold command, 
Tell that its sculptor well those passions read— 
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The end of the dictator—at least of such a type as was Ozymandias— 
is there, too; and obviously enough it is the perfect setting for the 
class to see proofs or refutations of the idea. 
And on the pedestal these words appear: 
“My name is Ozymandias, king of kings: 
Look on my works, ye Mighty, and despair.” 
Nothing beside remains. 

An appreciation and understanding of the great forces of hate and 
ambition which make nations rise up against one another would cer- 
tainly be incomplete without a similar appreciation and understand- 
ing of man’s love of peace and his firm belief that out of every war 
there will eventually come peace and a better world. All of Shake- 
speare’s tragedies are illustrative of this; order is always at length 
restored and goodness rules instead of evil. Tennyson expressed it 
almost perfectly in the well-beloved lines from Morte d’Arthur. 

The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 

And God fulfils Himself in many ways, 

Lest one good custom should corrupt the world. 
The examples to be found in literature which express this attitude 
are almost too many to count. Students will find them easily, and 
an understanding of them should do much toward maintaining a 
sense of balance and pointing out youth’s job in the rebuilding of 
civilization after the war years are over. Edna St. Vincent Millay 
has said it aptly in The Lamp and the Bell. 

Let us go back, Fidelio, 
And gather up the fallen stones, and build us 
Another tower. 


We have often and very glibly said that literature is life, but our 
teaching has all too frequently not exemplified our supposed belief. 
Now is our opportunity. When our students begin to recognize that 
the present is but a link between the past and the future, that the 
errors and griefs of today have also been of yesterday, that from 
fallen stones new towers have always arisen, then we may justifiably 
kick our heels in pedagogical glee, for the miracle has happened. 
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USING GRAMMAR FOR CORRECTNESS 
AND STYLE 


W. WILBUR HATFIELD* 


Very young children frequently use such expressions as “I goed 
to the store with Jane,” “Harry gived me a piece of candy,” ““We 
singed ‘Happy Birthday’ for Daddy.” By this very error the tod- 
dlers show that they have a concept of the past tense and a knowledge 
of its usual sign (ed). Before school age, children in the best homes 
sometimes catch and correct their use of singular for plural verb 
forms. The children of privileged families enter school using correct 
number and tense forms of verbs, proper case forms of pronouns, 
and adverbs rather than adjectives to modify verbs. 

“Just imitation!’ we have been accustomed to say. True, but imi- 
tation which would be impossible without concepts of the construc- 
tions to be imitated. The children are not repeating, parrot-like, 
whole sentences which they have heard, but making countless sen- 
tences of new words put together in the traditional constructions 
and inflected according to the traditional patterns. The syntax and 
inflections of English may be so familiar to a six-year-old that his 
speech is practically errorless and quite as varied in sentence struc- 
ture as his ideas require. That is to say, six-year-olds may have the 
command of grammar which it is the object of so much of our in- 
struction to give. 

How have the fortunate children acquired painlessly and uncon- 
sciously this equipment of working grammatical concepts which we 
strive so earnestly and so vainly to teach in school? By hearing 
thousands of examples of each construction with the meaning in the 
focus of their attention and the form usually receiving only inciden- 
tal notice; and also by trying to imitate these constructions in order 
to convey their own meanings to others. How thorough or perma- 
nent such learning is we teachers should realize through the difficulty 


t Head of the department of English, Chicago Teachers College; editor of An Ex- 
perience Curriculum in English, of this magazine, and of College English. 
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of correcting any mistakes in it. Fortunately most children, even 
those somewhat underprivileged, have most of their concepts right, 
with mistaken notions of such matters as the case of pronouns after 
and and the inflections of a few irregular verbs, possibly without a 
clear perception of the adverb-adjective distinction. They could not 
even use our normal word order if they did not have implicit knowl- 
edge of the constructions we call subject, predicate, object, modifier— 
even phrase and clause. A grammarless person could neither read 
with understanding nor speak intelligibly. Even his thinking would 
be rudimentary. 

What remains, then, as the objective of school training in gram- 
mar? Surely, to correct erroneous grammatical concepts arising from 
the faulty speech of many children’s parents and friends, and to ex- 
tend or develop concepts of some constructions rarely or never used 
by the aforesaid parents and friends. We must keep firmly in mind 
that it is these grammatical ideas and their habitual employment at 
which we are aiming. 

Now, it would seem reasonable to employ in school the method 
which proves so effective outside. But the outside learning goes on 
whether we will or not, and frequently continues to reinforce the 
misconcepts we wish to correct. Of course we throw into the balance 
all the hearing and reading of correct constructions such as ‘‘That 
is something for you and me to do” which the activities of the 
school can use; but if the youngster hears elsewhere ten hours a day 
“That is something for you and J to do,” his concept of the construc- 
tion is reasonably sure to be wrong. To weight the scales in favor 
of our pattern we must contrive to focus attention upon it and to 
make it seem more desirable. 

Let us begin our teaching of a point in grammar by discovering 
first to ourselves and then to our pupils an expressional problem 
which they have and which the proper use of this construction will 
solve. This problem may be one of correctness, such as using 7s or 
are, do or does in relative clauses; or one of effectiveness, such as 
using a variety of word orders and placing at the beginning of a sen- 
tence an echo of the preceding sentence or some other transitional 
expression. These expressional problems of the children all recur 
so frequently that the teacher may easily attack them in a logical 
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order. Almost any day in the usual class the teacher may find need 
for almost any construction, so that the teaching of grammar may 
be both systematic and incidental at the same time. 

The manner in which the students’ attention is called to the ex- 
pressional problem may be as varied as the forms of marriage pro- 
posals, depending upon circumstances and personalities. Let us as- 
sume the simplest and baldest procedure, merely saying that a sen- 
tence such as “This is something for you and J to work out,’’ seems 
to have a mistake in it. If the class can readily agree? that me should 
replace J in this sentence, we pass at once to imitation of the con- 
struction. Unless the students already have a clear concept of the 
“object of a preposition”? some of the imitation will be wrong, and 
comparison of “‘John and J will do it” with “This is for you and J” 
will bring out this concept of object of a preposition. If the class 
cannot readily agree upon J or me, a search for similar constructions 
which are known to be correct is in order. Composition texts, read- 
ers, and any well written books (excluding the speeches of illiterate 
characters in fiction), as well as sentences used by or approved by 
educated adults of the pupils’ acquaintance, are proper sources. 
Sorting and comparison of these brings out the notion of “object of 
a preposition’ —and shortly the teacher uses the terms preposition 
and odject without confusion to the children. 

Let us assume a more subtle procedure with a problem of effec- 
tiveness. The students write too many simple sentences with the 
invariable order of subject, predicate, object, adverbial modifiers. 
The teacher presents two short paragraphs of identical content but 
one in choppy simple sentences and the other in complex sentences 
which show relations and subordination of ideas. Any upper ele- 
mentary or high school class easily chooses the better, complex-sen- 
tence version. Then they take a new choppy paragraph and improve 
it. If unable to do this they take pairs of sentences and combine 
them, and then frame other sentences in imitation of these. When 
they have become quite conscious of these combining words the 
teacher begins to call these words conjunctions and possibly calls 

2 This agreement is easily produced by “supposing” that you and was omitted. 


Perhaps a sentence with a single pronoun object of a preposition should be written on 
the blackboard and left there. 
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the formerly separate statements when combined in a sentence 
clauses. The students, needing to refer to these constructions in dis- 
cussing their sentences, begin to apply conjunction and clause just 
as they have learned to apply appropriately mother, chair, school, 
play, and lie (falsehood). Their concepts of conjunction and clause 
will not be as complete or as definite as the teacher’s, but the con- 
cepts will be genuine and thoroughly at home in the students’ minds 
—a part of their working equipment. With use such concepts will 
become both broader and more definite, just as do mother, lie, etc. 

Note that the terminology of grammar is applied—aAFTER con- 
cepts to which to apply it have been created or brought to conscious 
attention. It will be a real convenience on future occasions to be 
able to recall this construction by speaking of preposition and object 
instead of saying ‘‘a short word like for, from, to” and ‘“‘the main 
word after one of those short words.” 

The terminology of grammar is useful when it is added to concepts 
the pupils already have and which they have become conscious of. 
It is baffling and discouraging if given before the concept is acquired 
and recognized. 

And concepts—especially difficult, abstract ones such as the rela- 
tionships that constitute the science of grammar—are acquired more 
readily and clearly through a number of attentively considered ex- 
amples than through definition. William Heard Kilpatrick, whose 
conceptual power and sense of language are distinguished, tells us 
that his teacher’s definition of preposition meant absolutely nothing 
to him, and that when she gave some examples the only common 
characteristic he could discern was brevity. Accordingly when called 
to give further examples he offered all the short words he could think 
of, including the and and—which for some reason mysterious to him 
the teacher would not accept. Only years later did he find out what 
prepositions really are. Most youngsters do even worse than little 
Willie Kilpatrick, and, instead of studying the examples to find their 
common characteristic, memorize the definition with its abstract 
words which are inevitably semantic blanks. In Shaw’s The Doctor’s 
Dilemma, Dubedat, the villain, when called a “scoundrel,” asks, 
“What is a scoundrel?” and receives the only possible reply, ‘‘You’re 
a scoundrel’”’—an example, not a definition. Only one who had the 
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concepts of honor, of property rights, of truthfulness which he seems 
never to have sensed, could understand a definition or explanation 
of the epithet. The teacher who tries to tell a pupil what a sentence 
is by saying that it is ‘‘a group of words which makes an assertion, 
asks a question, or gives a command,” would much better depend 
upon illustrations and conscious, supervised imitation. To define 
“‘subject”’ as “the word about which the predicate makes an asser- 
tion”’ is certainly not to illuminate a mind which has failed to per- 
ceive that John and I went rather than Me and John went is the 
usual form in books and among educated people. The grammatical 
concepts, as accurate concepts as possible, are necessary. The termi- 
nology is useful, if attached to concepts already formed. Definitions, 
confusing and harmful if given too soon, are useful only if worked 
out by the pupil himself—and then most of the value lies in the 
thinking done in working them out. 

Let us return to the classroom process. The first step was to 
bring up the expressional problem. The second step was to discover 
the construction which solves that problem of correctness or of ef- 
fectiveness. In most cases this discovery of the construction involves 
imitation which initiates ability to use the construction. If there has 
not been sufficient repetition to give easy command of the construc- 
tion, further repetition—call it practice or drill, if you wish—should 
follow. Anyone who has watched children knows that they do not 
mind practicing when they foresee and approve the performance to 
come. Please note that this practice does not attempt to set up a 
habit of speech or writing; it can develop nothing more than the 
ability to use this particular locution, and possibly the realization of 
its desirability. 

Finally the now familiar construction is used to solve the expres- 
sional problem raised at first, and the class goes on. Being only hu- 
man, the youngsters may have to return to the same topic again 
later; some of them may even have to go through the developmental 
process again. When we choose only functional grammatical ideas 
to present we have time for necessary reviews. 

In the procedure I am presenting we never have to look for op- 
portunities for the students to use the grammar they have learned. 
Nor do the students find difficult in deliberate speech or writing the 
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application of the grammar they have learned, for they learn the 
grammatical ideas, not someone else’s abstract description of these 
ideas or concepts, and learn them in and through such use as they 
later need to make. There is a further advantage of the procedure 
which I can but mention here. When we compel ourselves to find 
the expressional problem any grammatical construction or concept 
will solve before we present that construction or concept, all the 
items useless to our particular pupils are automatically excluded— 
deferred to the elective course in the junior or senior year—and the 
useful items are with equal inevitability included. No other scheme 
for separating functional from theoretical grammar is so easy and 
so satisfactory. 

This is not the place for a detailed listing of the expressional prob- 
lems and the corresponding items of grammar. We all know that 
students’ errors are largely in the number of present-tense verbs; in 
confusion of the preterit with the past participle of irregular verbs, 
especially of come, do, go, run, and see; in wrong case forms of pro- 
nouns, especially after ad; in the use of adverbial forms to modify 
verbs and adverbs; and in writing incomplete and run-on sentences. 
We all know that our students could speak and write better if they 
were able to subordinate the statements of subordinate ideas, to put 
parallel ideas in parallel form, to put the main meaning of the predi- 
cate in the verb rather than in the auxiliary noun, to use relative 
whose (not found by Fries in his samples of illiterate writing) and 
whom, to bring transition words to the beginning of sentences, and 
so on. For a complete list examine in any good course of study the 
errors to be corrected and the graces of expression to be learned. 

Let me summarize. (1) Find the expressional problem. (2) Make 
the students feel it to be their problem. (3) Lead the students to the 
solution. (4) Give further practice, if needed. (5) Have the students 
apply the solution to their problem. (6) Be on the alert for recur- 
rence of this problem. 
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THE CHAMPION OF ALL BEST SELLERS 
WARD S. MILLER" 


It outsold Gone with the Wind in 1936 nearly three to one, even in the United 
States. It has outsold and outcirculated every other book every year since 
printing began. 


Nevertheless increasing anxiety is voiced from a variety of non- 
religious sources because the youth of today have little knowledge of 
the Bible, even those who attend church schools. Perhaps this oc- 
curs partly because the public schools require so much other reading 
by our easily-book-fatigued adolescents. 

Yet the Bible, from a strictly secular point of view, is considered 
a cornerstone of American democracy, as well as a collection of the 
finest literature which has ever been written; and it is not difficult 
to connect religious idealism, moral integrity, and social responsi- 
bility on a national scale with the practical teachings of the Bible. 
A surprising amount of social-studies material used in school is more 
controversial than familiarity with Bible literature could be. 

Since most teachers know the traditional reasons why the Bible 
has been left out of public schools, even as literature, it is not neces- 
sary to review them. The soundness of the reasons is as democratic- 
ally compelling as are also the reasons why the Bible is a vital factor 
in our civilization. Is there, in the present decade, any way in which 
the justified objections to the study of the Bible in public high 
schools can be met? 

An effort to meet them seems peculiarly opportune in an era when 
interfaith projects flourish as they do today and the world relapses 
into a far-flung, climactic struggle between the spirit of might- 
makes-right and the spirit of brotherhood, reciprocity, and freedom. 
Such an effort, nevertheless, had to await a widespread realization 
that all faiths and creeds agree substantially on the practical teach- 
ings of religion and that unbelievers and freethinkers admire the 
fruits of the Spirit. The effort had to await with equal patience a 
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national awareness of the relative unimportance of most of the con- 
troversies and divisions which have festered and fermented through 
the centuries. 

The experiment which is the basis of this article, and perhaps of 
similar innovations in other schools, occurred in Rochester, New 
York, during Lent last year. Its purpose was to interest pupils in 
reading the Book of Mark for familiarity and comprehension as 
literature. Mark was chosen because it is brief, because it moves 
rapidly, because its style is simple and direct, and because it is prob- 
ably the most basic of the Four Gospels. Since it is a narrative and 
not a discussion, a biography rather than a tract, motivation proved 
fairly simple, and religion was more easily avoided than at first 
seemed possible. 

The undertaking was unexpectedly abetted by a gift of sixteen 
hundred Gideon Bibles to the schools while the material was being 
assembled. The subsequent introduction of weekday religious edu- 
cation at high-school level in the public schools of Rochester re- 
vealed possibilities for correlation which, though not anticipated, 
probably strengthened the significance of the experiment. 

A mimeographed pamphlet—prepared to protect the teacher 
and the experiment by making explanations and interpretive com- 
ments unnecessary—formed the basis of the experiment. It con- 
tained a ‘“‘prospectus”’ about Bible reading in general, an introduc- 
tion to the Book of Mark, four sets of questions on the book, three 
pages of notes, and an appraisal sheet at the end. 

The statement with which this article opens is taken from the 
“prospectus” of the unit. Further quotation will illustrate both the 
method and the ease of motivation. 

In 1937 it outdid How to Win Friends and Influence People five to one in 
the United States and forty to one in world circulation. The only volume that 
ever approached it was Jn His Steps, which in 1899 sold eight times as many 
copies as Gone with the Wind did in its best year, 1936. 

Why is it the world’s best seller, this year and every year? 

Why does its active influence reach around the world? 

Why do atheists and freethinkers read it carefully and study its contents 


thoughtfully? 
Why is it called the cornerstone of democracy? 
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Here are some of the reasons why Bible reading is one of the best investments 
of time you can possibly make: 

It is literature. There is none better, none more familiar. Other literature 
contains innumerable references to the Bible and to figures of speech drawn 
from it. 

Its language is a model for journalists. 

It has an answer for every personal and social problem. 

It has an answer for every industrial problem, too. 

Most of any book of etiquette is an elaboration of some of its teachings, as 
is also nearly all that goes under the name of “good taste.’’ 


Jesus spoke the language of the common people and taught mostly by means 
of stories. The Bible writers used simple language and many of the sixty-six 
“books” which make up the Bible are easy to comprehend even in the standard 
translations made three hundred years ago. You must have learned by this 
time, though, that effort is the price of mental achievement usually. 


Pupils could choose any version they wished. Use of a modern 
translation such as Weymouth’s was encouraged. The recent publi- 
cation of a Catholic version in modern speech is timely indeed. If 
Jewish pupils are reluctant to read the New Testament—and they 
seldom are—a treasure hunt in Proverbs or a question-motivated 
perusal of one of the historical books of the Old Testament will be 
available next time. 

The introduction to the Book of Mark and the life of Christ was 
entitled “It’s Stranger than Fiction.” It began thus: 


He attracted so little attention that no historian living then, other than his 
own disciples, made any reference to a series of the most memorable events in 
human history. That is why some say that Jesus never lived! 

Yet an “organization”’ started which is the most enduring, the most wide- 
spread, the most international, and the most voluntary that the world has ever 
seen. It is nearly two thousand years old and its branches have upwards of 
700,000,000 members scattered through practically every nation on earth. This 
figure includes 331,500,000 Roman Catholics, 144,000,000 Greek Catholics, and 
206,900,000 Protestants. 

It all began during the Golden Age of the Roman Empire. Roman legions 
and Roman emperors dominated larger areas of the earth than any empire had 
ever dominated before. Yet this new organization, at first unknown and almost 
unnoticed, grew in strength until its unyielding though kindly influence helped 
to “crack’’ the most powerful empire the world had seen up to that time. 

“Like a mighty army moves the church of God.’”’ So goes the song. Yet it is 
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not like an army of conquest because it operates on a wholly different principle. 
It believes that Love is more permanent than force in transforming the world 
and the people who live in it, quieter but more effective in the long run and that 
history proves this. 


After approval by school authorities, both Protestant and Cath- 
olic, the pamphlet was mimeographed and distributed at an appro- 
priate moment for inspection in two classes, one of average sopho- 
mores and the other of junior journalists. The experiment was ex- 
plained, and the opportunity of substituting the Bible unit for the 
book that would otherwise be read was presented. 

Twenty-one sophomores signed up to try the experiment, and nine 
took the test at the end. Twenty-nine juniors announced their in- 
tention of reading Mark, and thirteen took the test. Those who did 
not follow through reported no really positive reasons on the un- 
signed questionnaire at the end of the term. One confessed to dif- 
ficulty in comprehension; another thought he did not need the unit 
because of a Wednesday night church class. The rest did not find 
time or had too much else to do. Since, for the juniors, work on the 
school paper and senior annual came first by official decree of the 
adviser and the unit was scarcely mentioned in either class, once it 
was launched, the persistence of the twenty-two seemed more sur- 
prising than the defection of the twenty-eight. 

For the final test, ten questions were chosen from one of the four 
lists which had been in the pamphlet for inspection and such study 
as the pupil wished to undertake. It was understood in advance that 
test questions would be taken from one of these lists and that each 
should be answered by finding and copying the proper verse or 
verses. 

It developed that A pupils were able to find the answers for nine 
or ten of the questions in the time provided, and the others fell pro- 
portionately short. Only one junior fell notably below his usual 
achievement in literature, and it was his slowness, apparently, 
rather than lack of comprehension and familiarity which caused 
his low grade. Among the average sophomores there was one A, one 
B, two C’s, and five D’s. The juniors had seven A’s, two B’s, one C, 
two D’s, and two E’s on the same ten questions. 
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Two questions from each of the four lists may serve to show the 
type utilized for such a unit. Fact questions based on the narrative: 

What did Jesus do on the Sabbath that displeased some who were watching? 
Chapter iii. 

What were the disciples arguing about on the way to Capernaum? Chapter 
ix. 
Questions on the teachings of Jesus: 


What did Jesus say one must do who wishes to be first or greatest among his 
fellow men? Chapter ix. 


What did Jesus say is the greatest commandment? Chapter xiii. 


Questions involving the attitude of others toward Jesus: 


What did relatives think about Jesus? Chapter iii. 
What particularly amazed Pilate as accusations were heaped upon Jesus? 
Chapter xv. 


Noncontroversial thought questions: 


Why did the rich young man go away sad? Chapter x. 
Why was Jesus so pleased with the widow’s gift in chapter xii? 


Because eagerness for discussion manifested itself in both classes 
in which the unit was introduced, one session was set aside for this 
purpose with the sophomores. Another teacher was present as a 
witness, and pupils not wishing to remain were sent to study hall. 
Except for one doctrinal question, which was ruled out, the time was 
spent discussing the two great Commandments and the Golden Rule 
—whether it is not in the long run the best way to live. It is hard to 
believe that this could be proscribed as the teaching of religion, 
though it belongs more to social science than to English. 

Can the teaching of religion be completely avoided in such a unit? 
If religion is a matter of doctrines, creeds, and theology, it can— 
by simply limiting or eliminating discussion. Answering doctrinal 
questions and interpreting obscure passages is the special preroga- 
tive of clergymen. Is it difficult to let pupils find their own answers 
and answerers, and isn’t that the impartial American way? 

While religion is no less a matter of conduct than of creeds, it has 
no monopoly on ideals, and its practical teachings are common 
ground for all faiths and also for atheists. Honesty is the best policy, 
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business has discovered that the Golden Rule works, generosity and 
unselfishness are national ideals, Christian reconciliation is universal- 
ly admired under the name of arbitration, and most of the Ten 
Commandments are the law of the land. In business as in polite 
society, whoso would be greatest must be the servant of all. 

Is the teacher who, by permitting discussion or even by playing 
Socrates, helps pupils to realize the universality of these principles 
guilty of violating either American ideals or state laws? Even if the 
teacher goes as far as to praise the spirit of forgiveness or the applica- 
tions of I Corinthians, chapter 13, who will complain? It becomes 
increasingly clear that practical applications of religious faith are 
far beneath the clouds of doctrinal controversy. 

Unsigned comments of pupils at the close of the unit and again 
at the end of the term ten weeks or more later expressed almost 
unqualified enthusiasm and reiterated the hope that more such units 
would be available. These are typical and they show the range. 

I think that the unit is one of the best I have ever taken and would sincerely 
like to continue it. 


I don’t see why they don’t carry this unit farther. 


I have mentioned this at home and in church Sunday school. All thought it 
was a grand idea. My mother, who came from Canada, thought it especially 
fine as she was accustomed to Bible reading in her school life. It was the first she 
had heard of Bible study in schools here. 


I liked the Bible reading very much and I would like very much to try it 
again. It is very interesting and I would like the next book to be on the same 


order. 


I thought reading the Bible was very interesting. One gets a wider view of 
life in the time of Jesus when you open the covers of a Bible. I liked this Book, 
St. Mark, because it told of the first teachings and sayings of Jesus up to the 
death of Jesus. It is a good plan to bring religion into the schools. If it would 
be possible I would like to read St. John. 


I think this idea was splendid because it gave everyone a chance to find out 
more about his own religion. I do wish another unit of this kind. I would like to 
read the book of St. Matthew. 

Reading the bible stories should teach us more than any amount of books 


you could give us. The bible hasn’t outsold all other books because it is cheaper 
in price. There are lessons taught in it that you can find in no other books. 
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I read the Bible Unit on St. Mark and found it very interesting. The intro- 
duction and outline and review questions contained in the booklet distributed to 
the class were complete, and gave enough information about the Book of Mark 
so that a youngster could understand it. I showed it to other pupils and to 
known adults and all expressed a very desirable attitude towards the unit. | 
can find no fault with the unit whatever. I would like to try another unit very 
much perhaps another one of the Gospels. 


Though pupils were encouraged to take the unit home and show it 
to their parents, not one objection to the idea was forthcoming from 
any source whatever. Among the juniors more Protestant pupils 
than Catholic undertook and completed the unit. With the sopho- 
mores the reverse was true. One Jewish pupil—out of the few to be 
found in this particular high school—signed up but did not follow 
through, giving as her reason: “There was not enough .. . . discus- 
sion. This served to discourage, I think, the whole project and rele- 
gated it to unmerited obscurity.” 

Results of the experiment seem to indicate convincingly that there 
is a place for voluntary reading of the Bible as literature in the 
schools, since it has a strong appeal for pupils and unquestioned 
value in all kinds of times. If it is handled so that it does not violate 
the principles of religious freedom, it can be adapted to the laws of 
most of the states—and the laws of the states are not like those of the 
Medes and Persians. The teacher must avoid interpretation, discuss 
(Socratically) only practical phases which all faiths revere at least 
as ideals, and test comprehension and familiarity by means of ques- 
tions which avoid doctrinal implications. 
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ROUND TABLE 


A REACTION TO CRIME LITERATURE’ 


(A highway bandit called ‘“‘Tennessee’”’ was on trial for a series of 
offenses, any one of which called for the death penalty. His partner came 
to court and tried to bribe the judge with $1,700 to release him; but this 
attempt failed, and the outlaw was executed.) 

In discussing this story in class, the teacher yielded to the editor and 
dwelt somewhat on the “‘affectionate nobility” of the partner who tried to 
help his friend. But while trying to extract some moral lesson from the 
story, this is what the instructor encountered. 

TEACHER: ‘‘Why was Tennessee put to death?” 

A Boy: “‘ Because that judge wouldn’t take a bribe.” 

TEACHER: ‘‘Suppose no judges ever accepted bribes. Now how could 
that man have avoided being put to death?” 

Boy: “By breaking out of jail just before the execution.” 

TEACHER (still seeking the answer, ‘‘Commit no crimes’): ‘‘ But suppose 
all jails are escape proof?” 

Boy (seriously): ‘But they’re not.” Lots of times I’ve hoid of crooks 
springin’ a pal. It woiks!” 

TEACHER: “But just suppose jails were unbreakable. How could that 
man and his likes keep out of them?” 

A Girt: “By hiring a lawyer.” 

TEACHER (in desperation): ‘“‘Oh, I see! Judges are in our courts to be 
bribed; jails are made to be broken out of; and finally the lawyer’s func- 
tion in society is to secure the release of the criminal so that the latter can 
be free to rob again—to cheat the hard-working, honest, law-abiding 
citizens.” 

GIR (unperturbed): ‘‘ But it’s done every day.”’ 

Later, trying another class because of the thought that somehow this 
class got the wrong slant, and still hoping for that same answer, “‘ Don’t 
commit crimes’”’— 

TEACHER: ‘‘How could that man ‘Tennessee’ have avoided ever 


* This is a true incident based on Bret Harte’s short story ‘“Tennessee’s Partner” 
taken from Hatfield’s Spirit of America in Literature. 
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entering criminal courts and so not have needed to bribe judges or break 
out of jails or hire lawyers?” 
A Boy: “ By dodging the cops when he was chased.”’ 
MILTON M. BERGER 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT HIGH SCHOOL 
Bronx, NEw YorK 


CORRELATING SOPHOMORE ENGLISH AND MUSIC 


I read an idea in the English Journal which set my sophomore high- 
school English class on a new adventure. The idea was written by an 
English teacher who said that she played recordings as her English classes 
came into the room. She said this established a good atmosphere with 
which to begin class. 

Iam also the instructor of junior and senior high school music. I simply 
could not teach a satisfactory lesson in music appreciation, because of the 
opposition to this type of thing which had been built up over a period of 
years. 

On one fine fall morning at three minutes before ten o’clock, I put 
Johann Strauss’s “Tales from the Vienna Woods,” directed by Leopold 
Stokowski and played by the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, on the 
phonograph. My class came trouping quietly into the classroom, took their 
seats, and looked amazed at hearing music upon entering English class. 
I proceeded to check the roll and to gather assignments. When the 
record was done I turned the switch on the phonograph. I saw eighteen 
hands immediately, and the cry: ‘“‘ Miss H., can’t we listen to records to- 
day?” I might say I was dumbfounded. They (students who were also in 
my music classes) wanted to listen to records—the thing about which they 
had had all but a fight with me. I thought fast. This was my only chance 
at music appreciation. Grammar could wait a while. 

An assignment had to be made, or certainly, knowing the students as I 
did, I could hear them say that they “worked” the teacher. I mechanical- 
ly said: “‘We will spend the period listening to music. I should like to 
have you choose one recording of Strauss’s and write a poem or several 
descriptive paragraphs telling what you hear in the music.”’ I held my 
breath the entire time, expecting something to go wrong some place at any 
time. I knew what was under this intense interest. It was an attempt to 
evade a stiff grammar assignment. 
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I next put on the “Blue Danube Waltz,” Victor recording 15425-A, 
played by the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra under the direction of 
Leopold Stokowski. The class was thrilled. The teacher was more at 
ease. Some of the students asked me to play a recording two and even 
three times. The experiment, born on the spur of the moment, was a 
success. 

Some of the same girls, who were in English X, asked that afternoon 
whether I wouldn’t please play some of that ‘‘divine” music for Glee 
Club, so I finally taught a music-appreciation lesson and had no trouble 
with music appreciation thereafter. 

Not only did I achieve the teaching of lessons in appreciation, but the 
assignments the next day, neatly folded on my desk, told me that I had 
some fine work in descriptive writing and in poetry, the latter having for- 
merly been disliked by those who decided to write a poem for the assign- 
ment. This class meeting led to a lesson on the relationship between music 


and poetry. 
BevuLaAH [. HILBLINK 


Oxntowa (NEBRASKA) PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


WHAT’S WHAT IN THE LIBRARY 


The teacher-librarian often finds himself in the position of having to 
be in two places at the same time as well as having two jobs to perform 
simultaneously. But as every position has its compensations, this one is 
no exception. Here is a project which this centaur-like creature (if he be 
half English teacher and half librarian) can carry out more advantageous- 
ly than his fellow-thoroughbreds. This was carried out by the teacher- 
librarian in the La Porte, Indiana, junior high school. 

There the librarian has always given a library-instruction course con- 
sisting of six lessons to the new classes. These classes visited the library 
during their English period. When the librarian also became the VIIB 
English teacher, co-operation between the beginning English teacher and 
the librarian became as simple a process as talking to one’s self. 

Instead of relying upon mimeographed lesson sheets and her own ex- 
planations, the librarian decided to let the pupils really explore for them- 
selves the possibilities of the library. Mimeographed topic outlines were 
distributed to the class. These skeleton outlines contained ample space 
for each individual to complete his lesson sheet as he became acquainted 
with the information. 
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Upon the first day in the library the project was explained and indi- 
vidual assignments were made. Each pupil was responsible for explaining 
to the class a certain part of the library. For instance, one child told how 
fiction-books were arranged on the shelves, while another told how to use 
general encyclopedias. The “teachers” for the day could use any teaching 
methods they wished as long as time permitted. They could simply lec- 
ture to their students, who took notes on their outlines, or they could ask 
questions to make sure their points were being understood. A favorite 
device was to have the listeners actually do something, such as, “ John, 
will you find Fun with Boxes by Leeming if its class number is 680,” or, 
“Mary, I’d like you to tell us who wrote Pecos Bill.”” The librarian did the 
first lesson as an example for the other lessons. 

Books, pamphlets, and mimeographed material on the use of books 
and libraries were put on reserve for the use of the teachers. Each one 
actually used the library to prepare his talk. Many consulted the 
librarian as well. 

Most of the lessons were well prepared. The children didn’t seem to 
realize they were making oral talks, so they were not as self-conscious as 
they sometimes are. The interest of the class was sustained because the 
discussion was new to them and the teaching staff changed frequently. 
The librarian joined in the discussion only when some important points 
had been omitted or to guide the diverging discussion along the right lines 
again. 

Since La Porte is in a munition area, many students were enrolling 
who had had no training in the use of the library. These newcomers were 
scattered throughout all the classes, so that scheduling library classes for 
them seemed difficult. If a library guidebook were given to each new 
pupil, the problem of acquainting them with the library would be met, so 
the VIIB class decided that they could publish this booklet. 

An editorial board of five was appointed. The board decided what 
topics would be suitable for this publication. Two or three writers were 
assigned the same articles. The board then chose the better articles or 
sometimes combined the better parts of several. The selected articles 
were read to the class for final approval and correction. The pages were 
hectographed. The title-design and lettering for the covers were also 
hectographed on colored art paper. The pupils who were incapable of 
doing regular English work traced this outline in colored pencil. Volun- 
teers stapled the pages and covers into booklets. Thus everyone in the 
class played his part in making “‘ What’s What in the Library.” 

This project interested the gifted, the average, and even the mediocre. 
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Each had his part to play, and only one or two let the class down. This 
was so different from regular class work that few realized they were hav- 
ing English along with library work. Because there was a definite goal in 
view, the actual writing of articles was met with more enthusiasm than 
the usual written assignment. The teacher-librarian felt more certain that 
the week spent in the library had not been wasted when, a few weeks after 
the new students had received their guidebooks, some of her VII B’s 
asked, ‘‘When are we going to the library again?” 


ELIZABETH FREEMAN 
La Porte, INDIANA 


JAPAN SPEAKS 


Although Japanese and Chinese are often thought of as sister-lan- 
guages, there is in fact not even a remote connection between the two— 
except in two respects: centuries ago, having no writing of her own, Japan 
borrowed almost in toto the Chinese system of picture symbols; and whole- 
sale borrowing of Chinese words has been going on continuously since the 
sixth century. In structure Japanese bears a very faint resemblance to 
Turkish, and some of its roots seem similar to those of Hebrew; otherwise 
philologists have been able to discover no integral relationship between 
this unique tongue and any other human language, except Korean. The 
written and spoken forms of Japanese are so different from each other that 
they require separate dictionaries and grammar-books. So great is the 
number of written symbols that even the most educated scholar rarely 
masters them all. Generally, an acquaintance with six to eight thousand 
of these ideographs shows a respectable erudition. 

Recently, however, a new alphabet of some sixty or seventy characters 
has been used in newspapers and popular books—but this system of writ- 
ing is held in contempt by the scholars. Traditionally, symbols were writ- 
ten from up to down, or, less frequently, from right to left; but under 
the influence of Westernization the left to right direction gained a certain 
popularity. Now all three methods can be seen competing side by side on 
signs in many of the streets of Tokyo. 

As there is no / sound in the language, foreign names containing this 
letter are curiously warped in transposition. Thus, Blaine is pronounced 
Buraine, Cleveland is pronounced Kureburand, and Longford is pronounced 
Ronguwanud. Philadelphia is Fu-i-ru-de-ra-fu-i-a (sounding, admittedly, 
more like the “‘hot licks”’ of the late-lamented ‘‘Hold Tight’’). 
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There are few words for cursing or swearing. This very courteous lang- 
guage is so deficient in terms of abuse that it would certainly prove dis- 
concerting to, say, an emotional Irishman. Particularly characteristic is 
the system of honorifics—particles which show the relative place in the 
social scale of things and persons. While one verb may be used for the 
action of a person socially inferior to the speaker, a quite different verb 
must be chosen to describe the selfsame action of a superior. Thus, for 
give one would use ageru for an inferior, kureru for a superior. Nouns have 
no gender, number, or case. Indeed, Mr., Mrs., and Miss are expressed 
by the same word—san. A waitress is usually addressed as boi-san, liter- 
ally “Mr. Boy.” Strictly speaking, only the present tense of a verb 
shows time. The past is used to denote certainty; the future, uncertainty. 
Personal and possessive pronouns are rarely used; relative pronouns are 
altogether lacking. 

A good conception of the sound of the language can be gained from the 
numerals: 


1 hitotsu 6 mutsu 

2 futatsu 7 nanatsu 

mitsu 8 yatsu 

4 yotsu 9 kokonatsu 
itsutsu 10 to 


In late years at least nine thousand words have been taken over bodily 
from English, among them kohi (“‘coffee’’), boto (“‘boat”’), naifu (“‘knife’’), 
stoppu (“stop”), bese boru (‘“baseball’’). Women conductors on the buses 
notify the drivers to proceed by shouting awri! (“all right”), and “O.K.” 
is heard even more frequently in Japan than in America. 
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CURRENT ENGLISH FORUM 


I wonder how the Forum would decide the choice in two sentences recently 
presented in class discussion: “What could you expect, (his, he, him) being 
what he is?” and ‘‘I was not surprised at its being (she, her).” 


D. J. H. 


In both sentences either nominative or accusative forms are possible, 
as reported by Curme in his Syntax, pages 155 and 33, the choice depend- 
ing on the level of usage concerned. Formal English uses the nominative 
case in both constructions; colloquial English, frequently the accusative. 
The genitive case apparently is not used before a verbal in an absolute 
construction—at least it has not been reported by descriptive grammar- 
ians. 


Is the word “‘his’’ ever used as a pronoun in a sentence like this: ‘The 
strangers knew where his farm was located’’? 


F. B. G. 


In origin and meaning the possessive form his is a pronoun. It is a 
descendant of the genitive case of Old English he, and its meaning depends 
on the noun for which it is substituted. In function it is an adjective. As 
Sweet points out in his New English Grammar, Part I, page 75, any pos- 
sessive pronoun may be regarded as a pronoun in the genitive or as a 
pronoun used as an adjective. And, we may add, a complete description 
of a possessive pronoun should include both its pronominal and its ad- 
jectival features. 


Would the ap positive in the following sentence be set off by commas or not? 
‘““Mr. Roberts (,) the social science teacher’s (,) room is on the first floor.” 


V. C. W. 


Usage is divided; some writers use commas here, and others do not. 
The present-day tendency seems to be away from commas in such a con- 
struction; however, there are sentences which require commas around 
possessive appositives for clarity. For instance, in the sentence ‘Mr. 
Roberts, the social science teacher’s, brother is here’ the commas make 
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it clear the appositive is possessive, and not nominative. “‘ Mr. Roberts, 
the social science teacher’s brother, is here’’ has a different meaning, and 
the same sentence without the commas would be ambiguous. If no am- 
biguity is involved, the use of commas around such elements is a matter 
of style, to be settled subjectively. 


In the sentence‘‘ That he is a worker is certain” a noun clause is the subject 
of the sentence. Is the sentence complex? If one should remove the dependent 
clause, there remains no independent clause; and an independent clause is 
considered necessary in a complex sentence, is it not? 


E. A. W. 


This is a question of definition. Some grammarians prefer to define the 
complex sentence as one which contains one independent clause and at 
least one dependent clause which must be mutually exclusive. Such gram- 
marians call the sentence cited a simple sentence. Others do not use the 
test of removability but allow the independent clause to contain a de- 
pendent clause as one of its elements. The latter is by far the more usual 
analysis, and it causes no confusion when it is followed consistently. 
Many teachers straighten the matter out for their classes by pointing out, 
when they take up complex sentences, that a complex sentence can be 
analyzed into two or more clauses but not necessarily separated into two 
complete clauses. 


What is the consensus of current opinion on the use of quotation marks or 
underlining to indicate titles of books, newspapers, and other pieces of litera- 
ture? 


A. C. 


In formal usage (such as academic writing) the usual practice is to use 
italics for titles of books, magazines, long poems, newspapers, etc., that 
is, for pieces of writing which appear as whole volumes; and to use quo- 
tation marks for titles of stories, poems, reviews, etc., which usually ap- 
pear within a whole book, magazine, or paper. Informal usage, as found 
in many periodicals, capitalizes the principal words in the title and uses 
neither italics nor quotation marks. 


James B. McMILLAN 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


SPRING CONFERENCES ON THE EMERGENCY 


In order that teachers of English throughout the United States may 
have full opportunity to study the problems of the teaching of English 
in the war emergency as suggested by the Planning Commission Report, 
which appears in this issue, the National Council of Teachers of English 
will sponsor a nation-wide series of local and regional conferences. It is 
hoped that teachers of English who do not have easy access to publicly 
announced conferences will take the initiative in joining with colleagues 
in their schools or communities to discuss this report. Teachers contem- 
plating such small conferences should write to Mr. Paul Wagner at the 
Council office, 211 West Sixty-Eighth Street, Chicago, for suggestions 
concerning organization and for materials to be distributed, indicating 
also the estimated attendance. The theme of all conferences is to be “‘The 
Role of Teachers of English in This Time of War.”’ 

All Council members are urged to assist in publicizing these meetings 


and to participate in them. 
Joun J. DE Boer, President 


CONVENTION SUMMARIES 


Council Briefs, an attractively mimeographed booklet containing 
Charles Wedemeyer’s excellent abstracts of speeches delivered at the 
Thirty-first Annual Convention of the National Council of Teachers of 
English at Atlanta, will be mailed from the Council office, 211 West 
Sixty-eighth Street, Chicago, upon receipt of twenty-five cents in coin or 
stamps. It will acquaint members of the Council who were unable to go 
to Atlanta with the general nature of the meeting, while for those who did 
attend, the abstracts will provide a pleasant reminder of a stimulating 
convention. 


A report on the workshops held last summer in which members of the 
Commission on Teacher Education participated appears in the December 
Newsletter (sent free from the office of the Commission at 744 Jackson 
Place, N.W., Washington, D.C.). 
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The same Newsletter contains a report of the extension service to small 
high schools at the University of Nebraska. Any high school with few 
teachers may send for correspondence courses fully planned at the Uni- 
versity. The high-school teacher directs the work of the pupils and a corre- 
spondence teacher at the University marks the papers. About two thou- 
sand students of five hundred schools in thirty-five states are now taking 
these courses. \ 


& 


High-school students, club women, college students, and businessmen 
are asked by N.B.C. to decide by vote who are America’s ten most popular 
living poets. The chosen poets will then be featured by Ted Malone in 
‘*Between the Bookends,” his N.B.C. feature program, and in the maga- 
zine Good Housekeeping. Each poet will receive one hundred dollars for an 
unpublished poem which will appear in Good Housekeeping. 


N.B.C. also announces a full-year all-expense scholarship for 1942-43 
to William Jewell College (Liberty, Missouri) which will go to the boy or 
girl who writes the best interpretation of ‘“‘ American Youth and the Amer- 
ican Way.”’ The contest closes March 1. For entry blanks, send to Ted 
Malone, care of the National Broadcasting Company, New York City. 


An essay contest for American junior and senior high-school students is 
being conducted by the American Legion Auxiliary. The subject is 
“‘Characteristics of a Good American.’’ Write for posters announcing 
conditions of the contest to Reference Library, Quarrie Corporation, 35 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago. 


The, R.C.A. Manufacturing Company announces that Dickens’ Christ- 
mas Carol has been recorded on a set of Victor records by Earnest Chap- 
pell. It is available from Victor record dealers. 

Victor dealers will also supply a new booklet by R.C.A., Speech and 
Drama on Victor Records. 


A plan for the co-operation of librarians, campus school children, and 
students of the children’s literature course in the planning of Book Week 
worked successfully at St. Cloud, Minnesota, State Teachers College. 
Students put on the Book Week display under the direction of the juvenile 
librarian and the teacher of the course in children’s literature. This ex- 
periment is reported by Florence Dodd in the Minnesota Journal of Educa- 
tion for November. 
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The National Theatre Conference, supported by funds from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, offers high schools and other noncommercial groups 
who produce plays a chance to save money on royalties. By paying a one- 
dollar fee to the N.T.C., at Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio, 
and declaring the date of performance at least one month ahead of time, a 
school may obtain through the N.T.C. reductions on a select list of plays 
published by Samuel French and the Dramatists Play Service. 


The comic magazines absorb 75 per cent of the leisure-time reading of 
children from nine to fifteen, according to George J. Hecht, president and 
publisher of Parent’s Magazine. There are one hundred and twenty-five 
different comic magazines. Fifteen million comics are sold a month. Mr. 
Hecht is the publisher of three comic magazines, True Comics, Real 
Heroes, and Calling All Girls, which dramatize the lives and accomplish- 
ments of outstanding men and women, past and present. 


The first issue of a monthly drama magazine was published in Septem- 
ber, 1941. The title is Plays, the Drama Magazine for Young People. 
Fourteen plays for the stage and two for the radio were included in the 
first issue, classified ‘“‘For Seniors,” “For Intermediates,” and “For 
Juniors.” The subjects are legendary and historical as well as contempo- 
rary. Subscription prices are $3.00 a year or 30 cents per copy; the 
address is 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


USEFUL DOCUMENTS 
A brief ‘‘ Book List for High School Boys of Low Reading Ability,” by 


Rose Peterson, appears in the December Minnesota Journal of Education. 
The books are narratives of adventure, classified by subject matter. 


Schools and the 1940 Census is the title of the November Research Bulle- 
tin of the N.E.A. (1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C.). The 
effect upon the schools of major population divisions and movements is 
analyzed. Single copies, 25 cents. 


The most recent publication in the ‘‘ National Defense Series” from the 
Federal Security Agency, issued by the U.S. Office of Education, is Pamph- 
let No. 13, Hemisphere Solidarity (fifteen cents). It contains suggestions 
for problems, activities, and reading in the study of what the high school 
can do to promote good will with Latin America. 
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A manual of instruction entitled School Recording Technique has been 
prepared by the Committee on Scientific Aids to Learning, 41 East 42d 
Street, New York City. Single copies will be sent free to school teachers 
and administrators. 


Seven essays on the development of morale in the army and in the 
schools have been collected by the English Section of the Texas State 
Teachers Association and published as a mimeographed bulletin entitled 
Present Arms. Send to the Thomas Jefferson High School, Port Arthur, 
Texas. The cost is ninety cents, postpaid. 


Children’s literature is the subject of the Peabody Journal of Education 
for November. Most of the articles review books which interpret or con- 
tain children’s literature. There is a critical bibliography of anthologies of 
poetry for children. The Journal is published at the George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. Single copies are forty cents. 


Scripts of the N.B.C. broadcasts on Churchill, Stalin, Hitler, and 
Roosevelt, presented on the air from September 7 to 28, have been issued 
together in a neat pamphlet, which is distributed at cost. Each “living 
biography” is written in dramatic form. Inquiries should be addressed to 
the Script Division, National Broadcasting Company, Inc., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City. 


“Calling the Youth of the Nation”’ is the title of a 32-page pamphlet 
for high-school students which has been condensed from The Education of 
Free Men in American Democracy. It was prepared by the Committee for 
the Teaching of Democracy, in Oregon. It is distributed by the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C., at ten cents per copy. 


Two reports on English teaching in the state of Illinois have recently 
been published by the Illinois Association of Teachers of English. The 
first is The Teaching of English Composition in the High Schools of Iliinois, 
by Edward F. Potthof (/llinois English Bulletin for October), which 
covers such topics as teacher load, amount of writing, and study of gram- 
mar. The second is The Problem of Teaching Youth to Use the English 
Language Effectively (Illinois English Bulletin for November), which is 
based on a symposium of high-school administrators and university 
teachers. Send for the Bulletin to C. W. Roberts, 204a Lincoln Hall, 
Urbana, Illinois. Single copies are fifteen cents. 
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THE PERIODICALS 


The critical point of view recently expressed by Van Wyck Brooks has 
become a center of reference in the controversy ‘‘on our literature today.” 
Mr. Brooks is attacked in the Partisan Review for November-December, 
by Dwight Macdonald, who regards the repudiation of ‘‘secondary”’ 
writers (Joyce, Proust, Eliot, Dos Passos, and others) as an ominous sign 
of the drift toward totalitarianism. Dorothy Hall partially supports Mr. 
Brooks in ‘“‘The Function of Literature,’ which appears in the Antioch 
Review for fall. Specifically, she is concerned with the confusion between 
social science and art, between literature and propaganda, and she feels 
that Mr. Brooks is right when he urges that literature should lead in the 
search for a better way of life in the future. The liberal attitude toward 
literature, however, produces a confusion of values. Books are judged as 
social or political statements; Hemingway is praised for the signs of transi- 
tion in To Have and Have Not and blamed for distorting the facts of the 
Loyalist defense in For Whom the Bell Tolls. The truth is that literature 
should dramatize history incidentally, for its main function is, by means 
of imaginary deeds and thoughts, to express a set of values. The writer in 
the deepest sense is inescapably a moralist who reveals and judges not 
only people but the possibilities inherent in life itself, and he must do this 
mainly by suggesting emotional values and awarenesses. U.S.A. is a de- 
fective work of fiction because Mr. Dos Passos has not defined values in 
terms of which we may sympathize with the successes or failures of his 
characters. William Faulkner, who is much more difficult for social critics 
to handle, expresses a sense of values which stems from his sense of the in- 
violability and autonomy of each individual. If literature truly illumi- 
nates the nature of human experience, it can be trusted wherever it leads. 


A clinic on the short story, held in the Saturday Review of Literature 
for November 22, discloses the facts (reported by Harry Shaw) that 
serious magazines such as the Aflantic Monthly and Harper’s now give 
only about one-third of the space to short stories that they gave twenty 
years ago. Mr. Shaw believes that the main reason for this decline is the 
improvement of the informative article in style and organization. The 
writer of articles has stolen the story-writer’s techniques of suspense, 
vividness of anecdote, and colloquial directness, and the reading public 
wants information. More heartening to lovers of fiction is the companion 
article, ‘“Little Story, What Now?” by Bonaro Overstreet, who concludes 
that the short story has become a different kind of art from its nineteenth- 
century forerunner, which emphasized plot. Events no longer stir the 
imagination as they once did. The question is rather what is the effect of 
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events upon human motives—fears, wants, prejudices. During the past 
several decades the short story has become a more and more expert medi- 
um for the expression of our deep concern about human moods and mo- 
tives that have shown themselves to be far less transparent than we once 
thought they were. 


When the Brazilian thinks of the United States, he says, ‘‘Formidavel, 
Fabulosissimo,” and the reason, according to Florence Horn (in Harper’s 
for December), is that he has been impressed by the movies. Brazilian 
children dramatize American history—the civil war, cowboys and In- 
dians; visitors from Brazil see whether they can recognize the picturesque 
features of New York, Chicago, or San Francisco, and they find that they 
are not disappointed by the reality of American cities, American industry, 
or American wealth. Brazilian women study interior decoration in the 
American Home and costume in Vogue. They are encouraged by the Amer- 
ican woman’s independence in marriage and in business. Parents are 
disturbed by the model of an unrestricted life for boys and girls, but they 
would rather take the risk than have their movies censored. So far, the 
government has not permitted pictures satirical of Hitler or Mussolini 
to be shown, but the police of Rio have had trouble in keeping Brazilians 
neutral. It is customary to warn audiences that they must not demon- 
strate their feelings by flashing a neutrality statement on the screen be- 
fore any war photograph is shown. Finally, Brazilians appreciate pictures 
which are critical of conditions in the United States. That such pictures 
as The Grapes of Wrath are sent from America gives them confidence in 
American democracy. 


The life of Stephen Vincent Benét is a story of personal integrity, 
friendliness, and intellectual poise, as told by his brother, William Rose 
Benét, in the Saturday Review of Literature for November 15. Taken from 
the charming anecdotes in which they are expressed, the impressive facts 
of Stephen Vincent Benét’s life include his feeling of security in boyhood, 
due to a kindly, intelligent father, and his early acquaintance with army 
life and its traditions. When very young he formed the habit of writing, 
influenced by a very normal range of literature from the Romantics to 
Kipling and the pulp adventure tales. One is impressed by his courage 
during the years before John Brown’s Body, when he worked to make a 
place for himself by his fiction, felt the spring running dry, and then had 
the confidence to stake everything on the original venture of the Civil War 
poem. Throughout his career he has believed in the American democratic 
ideals, and his later years have been filled with opportunities for socially 
valuable work, which he has accepted. 
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In May, 1941, the English department of Harvard University enter- 
tained English teachers from ten private and ten public secondary schools 
for a conference on bridging the gap between secondary-school and college 
English. What the Harvard teachers expect of their freshmen in the com- 
position and literature classes is summarized in the English Leaflet for 
December. If the high-school graduate has read some good literature 
carefully, if he recognizes that written and spoken English are related, and 
if he can achieve clear, brief expository papers he should be able to keep up 
in Harvard freshman English. 


In ‘Toward a Theory of Propaganda Analysis” (High Points for Oc- 
tober) William Isaacs and Jules Kolodny discuss the meaning of propa- 
ganda, the nature, function, and content of propaganda analysis in the 
schools, the limitations of the study, and its relation to democracy. Propa- 
ganda analysis is defined as an attempt to develop attitudes and a tech- 
nique for analyzing political, economic, and social issues. Its field of in- 
vestigation includes semantics and logic. Propaganda analysis does not 
attempt to impart any positive doctrines, not even in behalf of democ- 
racy. Further, it solves no fundamental question of policy and does not 
guarantee the acceptance of reasonable conclusions. Finally, it must not 
lead to inaction, because of the many uncertainties attending proposed 
solutions of a given problem. 


Vocabulary and reading tests given to college freshmen at Dartmouth 
College demonstrated that the freshmen were unable to recognize in read- 
ing those words which vocabulary tests proved they could not under- 
stand—reported by Robert M. Bear and Henry S. Osbert in the School 
Review for December. Implications of the experiment are that the average 
student’s insight into the extent of his word knowledge is faulty. Students 
most in need of vocabulary enlargement are likely to be least capable of 
appraising their limitations. Wide reading will not necessarily assure 
vocabulary growth, for a reader with little insight may read widely with a 
low level of efficiency. Obviously, then, teachers in all subject fields, as 
well as teachers of remedial work, have a responsibility for helping pupils 
discover inaccuracies in their word knowledge. 


The whole environment of school children influences their language 
habits. The school is not a major part of this environment, and the Eng- 
lish class is but a small part of the school. What, then, can we expect to 
accomplish toward better language habits? C. G. Hannaford analyzes 
the question in ‘Every Teacher an English Teacher,” in the Clearing 
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House for November. The answer includes, first, the suggestion that 
English teachers and others plan systematically for extensive practice of 
talking and writing in school, and, second, the recommendation that all 
teachers decide together upon what English standards to uphold and 
upon methods—symbols, for example—to be used in the correction of 
language mistakes. 


On the evidence supplied by five hundred college students, mostly 
freshmen, E. R. Barrett discusses the teaching of English in the Kansas 
high schools, in the Bulletin of the Kansas Association of Teachers of Eng- 
lish for November. On the whole, the evidence demonstrates, excellent 
work is being done; most students learn to write clearly, read many books, 
and learn to enjoy good literature. But a minority suffers from negligent or 
ill-advised teaching. About 10 per cent of the college students said that 
they had written no themes in high school. Some 20 per cent had written 
fewer than ten themes. Their time in English had largely been consumed 
by workbook exercises. ‘‘Grammar”’ often consisted of exercises in usage 
which did not require a knowledge of grammatical principles. Nearly 15 
per cent of the students questioned could not name a single novel that 
they had read in high school, while 15 per cent had read fewer than five 
books of any kind and 17 per cent had read no Shakespeare play. About 
44 per cent said that when graduated from high school they did not like 
poetry. Some 4o per cent memorized poetry in high school. All of those 
who expressed fondness for poetry are among those who memorized. One 
reason for the weakness of some English teaching is suggested by the fact 
that 25 per cent of the teachers reported on had a major interest in some 
subject other than English. 
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ENGLISH THROUGH VOCATIONS 


In the second book of the Language for Living series' the authors at- 
tempt to meet the problem of motivating a school population unscholastic 
in aptitude and industrial in background. For a population composed 
mainly of wage-earners in factories and mines, they place language objec- 
tives within a framework of occupational guidance. 

At the outset this book raises widely discussed questions of philosophy 
and policy. Can the newer population of our high schools profit from a 
program designed to liberalize the mind, as that function is defined by 
Dr. Robert M. Hutchins? With the growing emphasis upon guidance, 
how far shall the field of English subordinate itself to that interest and 
function? 

Related questions arise. Does the imposing of this newer social objec- 
tive upon our field result in an attempt to carry forward too many ob- 
jectives at once? Is the attention given to vocations adequate? Finally, 
if man does not live by bread alone, is the job-choosing point of view 
broad enough to nurture the whole man? 

Part I, entitled ‘‘Opportunity,” combines the study of usage with in- 
vestigations of occupational life in the United States. Sentence structure, 
outlining, paraphrasing, and grammar are approached through such ac- 
tivities as surveying areas of employment to determine in which ones the 
largest numbers of workers are employed, in which ones the need for 
workers is decreasing or increasing, and what specific tasks are performed 
in various work areas. 

Within the job-surveying setting, however, Language for Living, Book 
II, provides conventional] subject-matter aims and procedures. An excep- 
tion may lie in the emphasis upon sorting and outlining. Apparently the 
authors consider classification and organization of thought of high func- 
tional value in vocational guidance. On the other hand, social centers of 
communication apart from vocational preoccupation receive scant at- 
tention. Objectives in usage and diction are more literary and less col- 


* Gertrud M. Addison and Blanche L. Garrison, Language for Living, Book Il. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Pp. 410. List price, $1.48. 
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loquial than one might expect. Part IX provides a lengthy outline of 
grammar. 

Methods of learning tend often toward the rationalistic and call for 
much thinking about language. Emphasis rests upon verbals, “‘shall and 
will,” “‘may and might.” Word study is direct and formal, spelling is 
learned by rule, and grammar and correctness are often deduced from 
literary quotations. Also, the paragraph is pretty rigidly compartmental- 
ized. 

The authors have faced with courage a difficult task. Certainly moti- 
vation is the pre-eminent challenge to teachers in our high schools. And 
the type of student for whom the book was done does seem interested 
mainly in getting a living. Furthermore, this social theme should estab- 
lish in classrooms an atmosphere of realism. The point of view, however, 
is likely to interest men more than women, although a majority of our 
teachers are women. 

This text will stand as an important effort to face the problem raised 
by the presence in our high schools of thousands of young citizens with 
little aptitude for book-learning. 

Teachers who are interested in developing language situations around 
vocations or who are seeking grammar outlined as knowledge will find 


this book helpful. 
G. GAMBILL 
Newport News HicuH ScHooi 
NEwport NEws, VIRGINIA 


AIDS IN LEARNING TO READ 


The presses continue to pour out a stream of books for the stimulation, 
improvement, and development of reading ability. Some, like the little 
girl with the curl, are very, very good; the others, unfortunately, are 
numerous. Develop Your Reading’ is, in this reviewer’s opinion, definitely 
in the former category. 

The Introduction to this remedial text for seventh, eighth, and ninth 
grades is, in itself, worth the price of admission. It is simple, informative, 
and readable; an intimate chat with the user of the book, scaled to his 
ability and interests. 

The body of the book contains directions for and exercises in all the 
important skills as well as several tests in the familiar Traxler style. 
Reading material, however, is not overshadowed by the methods and 


" By Pearle E. Knight and Arthur E. Traxler. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. Pp. 376. 
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techniques. The title of the first chapter, ‘To Find Fun in Reading,” 
sets the tone of the text. Among the selections are ‘‘ The Buffalo Dance,” 
“How Intelligent Is Your Dog?” and “Knute, the Giant Bull Snake.” 
There is something here for every student. Most of the stories are illus- 
trated with excellent photographs, many of them candid shots, which 
should appeal to the pupils, who are often weaned on Life and Look, 

The chapter on imaginative reading and sharing the author’s emotion 
is exceptionally well done. The instructions are clear and the selections 
short and understandable. Oral reading is in its proper place, at the end 
of the book, for it is only when one can grasp meaning that he is able to 
read aloud intelligently—a fact which many teachers seem to overlook. 
The final chapter is a review containing questions on technique and sev- 
eral brief selections for practice in these techniques. 

The reading lists are divided according to subject matter and contain 
suggestions for the reader interested in diving, exploring, animals, flying, 
etc. 

The workbook to accompany Develop Your Reading contains, in addi- 
tion to questions on the text, an individual record sheet, in two parts, one 
to be filled out by the student, the second by the teacher. This eliminates 
purchasing separate data forms or the tedious task of setting up one’s 
own. 

The only dangerous aspect of the book is that the neophyte in remedial 
instruction might be tempted, because of the very completeness of the 
text, to rely wholly upon it. In the hands of an alert, interested, and inter- 
esting teacher, however, this book, supplemented by bookcases and win- 
dow sills of easy novels, biographies, and travel narratives, should prove 
the solid foundation for better understanding and appreciation of the 
printed page. 

ARLENE COLLYER SWANSON 


OSSINING JUNIOR-SENIOR HiGH SCHOOL 
OssINING, NEW YORK 


IN BRIEF REVIEW 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere. ] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 
Windswept. By Mary Ellen Chase. Macmillan. $2.75. 


John Marston on hunting trips with his son came to know a wild, unsettled country 
on the coast of Maine. He bought a huge tract and planned a home, which his son built 
after the father’s death. For three generations the spirit of the place and its intangible 
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influence dominated the lives of the Marstons and their friends. The story is beautifully 
written. Van Wyck Brooks says that the great themes of literature and the “life drive”’ 
are those by virtue of which the race has risen: courage, justice, mercy, honor, love. 
These are the themes of Windswept. 


All That Glitters: A Novel of Washington. By Frances Parkinson Keyes. Julian 
Messner, Inc. $2.75. 


What an excellent title! Background: Washington during the twenties, the thirties, 
and the forties; characters: the politicians, the dowagers of ‘“‘the 400,” the diplomatic 
corps, the warmongers, the rich, the poor, the newspaper reporters, and the secretaries, 
wives, daughters, and poor relations, all come alive and glitter in these pages of a capitol 
never envisioned by the Pilgrim Fathers. Very readable. 


The 1942 New Yorker Album. Random. $2.50. 


The cream of the New Yorker’s pictorial humor. 


Open the Door. By Osbert Sitwell. Smith & Durrell. $2.50. 


These eighteen satirical and fanciful short stories by the distinguished English 
author are of particular interest when style and theme are compared with the American 
short story of the same period. 


The Strange Woman. By Ben Ames Williams. Houghton. $2.75. 

Against the background of Bangor, Maine, and the timber rush of the early nine- 
teenth century, the strange life of Jenny Hager is revealed. Many people thought her 
noble; a few knew her to be a woman too emotional and passionate for her own happi- 
ness or that of others. A strange and shrewd study of a remarkable woman. 


Mr. George’s Joint. By Elizabeth Lee Wheaton. Dutton. $2.50. 


This novel has received the Thomas Jefferson Award (a gold medal and $2,500). 
George Hill and his wife, Anne, conduct a “‘jinte” and rooming-houses in certain Texas 
cities. This is a rich, authentic study of colored people at play—‘pleasuring them- 
selves” in the most unmoral and irresponsible manner. The author presents no propa- 
ganda or social study. She is interested in these poor people and their wretchedly happy 
lives, seeing them as people who live as they can. 


Season’s Greetings. By Herbert Clyde Lewis. Dial. $2.50. 

The day before Christmas found five people living in a rooming-house, each dreading 
Christmas. The author has made an excellent psychological study of them. 
Hotel Splendide. By Ludwig Bemelmans. Viking. $2.50. 


These anecdotes and droll tales of people met in hotel corridors and dining-rooms— 
of guests, waiters, busboys, and managers—are accompanied by the author’s own de- 
lightful sketches. A musical comedy based on the book will be presented soon. 


Wild Is the River. By Louis Bromfield. Harper. $2.50. 


Bromfield is at his best in this exotic story of New Orleans under the army of occupa- 
tion after the Civil War. He uses no restraint in picturing the ruthless Yankee plunder- 
ers, the aristocratic Creoles, “the mixture of jungle and voodoo and French and Spanish 
civilization.”” The young lady from Boston, her aunt, and her brother find in New Or- 
leans a world unknown to New Englanders. The number of vivid characters is large, 
and some of them are very wise. 
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A Leaf in the Storm. By Lin Yutang. John Day. $2.50. 

This triangle love story has as a background the present war in China and the flight 
of refugees into the interior. “Every leaf in the storm is an individual with a heart and 
feelings and aspirations and longings, and each is as important as the others. Our task 
here is to trace what the war did to one woman..... ” Not so well written as his other 
books, but an exciting and colorful study of the Chinese. 


Opinions of Oliver Allston. By Van Wyck Brooks. Dutton. $3.00. 

The author of The Flowering of New England and New England: Indian Summer 
has written a warm, perceptive book permeated with quotations and discussions of 
American literature and American philosophy. The “‘opinions”’ of Oliver Allston (Van 
Wyck Brooks) about the authors he knows and admires, the fine men and women who 
have been his friends, the American way of life which he believes to be growing in wis- 
dom and in strength are valiant and inspiring reading in this time of insecurity and 
stress. 


Saratoga Trunk. By Edna Ferber. Doubleday. $2.50. 

New Orleans and Saratoga of the glittering 1880’s, the robber barons and adven- 
turesses of the era live and glow and scintillate in this most picturesque of Miss Ferber’s 
books. Horses, grand hotels, jewels, magnificence of living give glamour to a lush 
story of the illegitimate New Orleans French girl and the bold Texan gambler. Adjec- 
tives, adverbs, and superlatives are flung about with a lavish hand, and for the moment 
at least this entrancing, cleverly plotted story seems very real. 


Mrs. Doratt. By John Erskine. Stokes. $2.00. 

“T met this woman some years ago while I was on a lecture tour. For certain reasons 
I’ve gathered all the information about her I could—in literature you may omit what- 
ever of life you don’t understand, but in life it’s harder to suppress the inexplicable.” 
Erskine heard from several people contradictory versions of Mrs. Doratt, and as he 
listened to her confidential tale of her own life he grew confused. Certainly this char- 
acter was not crystal clear. Mrs. Doratt is life, and inexplicable; threads are dangling. 
In this fictional character sketch Erskine has very subtly drawn a distinction between 
life and literature. 


O. Henry Memorial Award Prize Stories of 1941. Selected and edited by Herschel 

Brickell. Doubleday. $2.50. 

This is the twenty-third annual volume of these prize stories. Included are the best 
short story of the year and several by old favorites. New, young names add interest to 
the series. Critics compliment the “‘earnest attitude of authors to their material” and 
the emphasis upon the ‘“‘hidden facets of human conduct.” 


That Day Alone. By Pierre Van Paassen. Dial. $3.75. 


The author of Days of Our Years now writes of many famous, humble, or unique 
personalities and seemingly unimportant incidents and the part they have played in 
determining history. A significant picture of our immediate past. 


On Troublesome Creek. By James Still. Viking. $2.50. 


These boyhood stories by the author of River of Earth and Hounds on the Mountain 
are written in the first person. Mining camps, creek farms, and hillside cabins are their 
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background. They have a genuineness, a sensitiveness to people, to youth, and to 
nature that only a gifted writer can express. Conversations are rich in colloquialism but 
not self-consciously dialectal. Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings and Elizabeth Madox Roberts 
warmly commend Still’s talent. 


The Hills Beyond. By Thomas Wolfe. Harper. $2.50. 

The Web and the Rock and You Can’t Go Home Again were taken from the 
huge pile of manuscript left by Wolfe when he died. These unpublished stories are a 
part of the remainder. Ten chapters included in the title-piece of the volume are the 
last thing he wrote and are considered a significant example of his later work. Included 
is a ‘‘Note on Thomas Wolfe,” which discusses freely the author’s personality and 
method of writing. 


Inside Latin America. By John Gunther. Harper. $3.50. 

In the same vein with his previous travel-books, Gunther writes of the Latin-Ameri- 
can countries, their people, their policies, and national and world-problems. No more 
satisfactory information about South America is available. 


Black Lamb and Grey Falcon. By Rebecca West. 2 vols. Viking. $7.50. 


The distinguished author has combined an interpretive account of her journeys in 
Yugoslavia with a study of its history. She records many conversations with Croats, 
Serbs, and people of other nationalities. Some well-known Yugoslavs have found her 
understanding of these unfortunate people superficial, but they give her credit for sym- 
pathetic and vigorous travel-books beautifully written. 


FOR THE TEACHER 


The Subject Fields in General Education: A Report of the National Commission 
on Coéperative Curriculum Planning. Edited by John J. De Boer. Appleton- 
Century. $1.50. 

The initiative which led to the project of analyzing the relation of subject fields to 
general education came from a committee of the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, the Committee on the Place of English in American Education. Separate chapters 
of the Report present eleven subject fields and the school library. “‘Our Emerging Life- 
centered Curriculum”’ is the title of the concluding chapter. The Commission has not 
tried to win support for or justify the existence of the secondary-school subjects, but 
rather it has explained what the different school departments are doing in order to 
define effective methods of co-operation among them. 


Let’s Talk It Over. By Leonard P. Aries. With a Foreword by William Heard 
Kilpatrick. Willett, Clark. $1.00. 


The purpose of this efficient volume of eighty-five pages is to show teachers how to 
conduct a seminar on ‘“‘Our American Way” for high-school students. The plan is to con- 
duct five one-hour discussions, either as extra-curricular or as part of a course, on the 
topics of ‘‘What Is an American?” propaganda analysis, refugees, prejudice, and 
‘‘What Can We Do ina World of Crisis?”” Each model] discussion is divided into an over- 
view (for the teacher), a model discussion based on stenographic notes taken in a high- 
schoo] group, and a list of materials to distribute at the end of the hour. Sane, timely, 
and completely practical. 
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Radio Bibliography. Prepared by the Educational Radio Script and Transcrip- 
tion Exchange. The Federal Radio Education Committee, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington, D.C. 

Books and inexpensive pamphlets on many aspects of radio and a list of periodicals. 

The items are classified and their contents are briefly described. 


FOR THE STUDENT 


John Brown’s Body. By Stephen Vincent Benét. Edited by Mabel A. Bessey. 
Farrar & Rinehart. $1.32. 
Another well-printed edition of the poem. The text is accompanied by a new intro- 
duction, ‘‘Brief Survey of the Civil War,” and by abundant explanatory notes on the 
diction, personalities, and historical references. 


Landmarks of Liberty. Edited by Robert P. St. John and Raymond L. Noonan. 
Harcourt, Brace. 
Great speeches, beginning with the arguments of English liberals against the conduct 
of the British government in the Revolutionary War and concluding with the recent 
speeches of Franklin Roosevelt. ‘‘Lives and Notes” at the end of the volume. 


Best High School Writing, 1941. Scholastic, 430 Kinnard Avenue, Dayton, 
Ohio. $2.00. 
The cream from the 1940-41 Scholastic Awards. The selections are divided into 
short stories, poetry, essays, autobiographical sketches, literary articles, and humor. 
This edition is limited to 250 copies. 


Americans All. Edited by Benjamin A. Heydrick, revised by Blanche Jennings 
Thompson. Harcourt, Brace. 
Stories for children of junior high school age which present a cross-section of Ameri- 
can life in various parts of our country, past and present, with greater emphasis upon 
the contemporary. Good quality. 


Stages of the World. Published by Theatre Arts, Inc. $1.50. 

One hundred clear-cut photographs of stages from the Greek and the Oriental to the 
modern American. Two-thirds of the photographs represent either modern settings for 
classical drama or the innovations in stage setting for recent drama, European and 
American. 


Harper’s English Grammar. By John B. Opdycke. Harper. $1.20. 

A handbook on the parts of speech and sentence construction designed for general use 
by the high-school student, college student, or secretary. All the essentials are concisely 
explained and illustrated. The Table of Contents is very general. The Index is compre- 
hensive, but so compact that it may be rather difficult for a student to use. 


Winter Soldiers. Text by Louis Lerman. Foreword by Franz Boas. Drawings 
by many artists. Committee for Defense of Public Education, 114 East 16th 
Street, New York City. $1.00. 

The danger of oppression which our trying time has already brought to the American 
schools, abetted by such figures as the Rapp-Coudert Committee, is forced upon our 
consciousness by these blunt drawings. 
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Sound, fresh 


literary criticism 


of both contemporary and older writers appears 
monthly in 


COLLEGE ENGLISH 


You can add it to your present English Journal subscription 
for $0.20 per issue of College English—or $1.50 per year; 


Nothing else like it! 
Sample copy free 


211 West Sixty-eighth Street Chicago 


Eagerly to School 


when 


ENJOYING ENGLISH 


Is His English Text 


The unique Experience Themes, based on his 
varied personal experiences, stimulate him to | 
spontaneous self-expression. The lively cartoons, 
the informal approach, make English a part of his 
natural environment. Grammar and usage are so 
presented that he can understand the need for 
them. 


Teachers write us of Enjoying English: 
“The students using it wrote more and better themes than any other group had done.” 
“There is more enthusiasm in my English classes than ever before.” 

“T have never used a text which gave better results.” 


To get such results with your students, use 
ENJOYING ENGLISH—by Wolfe and Geyer, Books I, II, III, I1V—for oth, roth, 11th, r2th Years 


72 FIFTH AVE. N EWSO N & COM PANY NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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@ A three-book series of readers for the junior and 
senior high schools that has already achieved 
outstanding success. 


@ It captures interest.... provides incentive.... 
trains in reading skills .... strengthens vocab- 
ulary. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston - New York + Chicago + Dallas + San Francisco - New Orleans Nee 
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Just published 


HANDBOOK 
of 
ENGLISH USAGE 


— CANBY and OPDYCKE — 


A superb new reference tool for independent use in any of the high- 
school years of study. Most complete, most convenient, and most useful 
because of special features incorporated for the first time in a handbook 
for young people. 


In 10 well-organized sections it covers 


WORDS SPELLING SYLLABICATION 
PRONUNCIATION + GRAMMAR REVIEW 
SENTENCES PHRASES CLAUSES 
QUALITIES OF EXPRESSION - OUTLINING 
PARAGRAPHS: LETTER-WRITING: REPORTS 


basic English series, Modern English Course, by Canby, Op- 


{ Handbook of English Usage is a part of the forthcoming new 
dycke, and Gillum, for Grades 9-12 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York + Boston + Chicago + Dallas + Atlanta + San Francisco 
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ENGLISH SPEECH 
RECORDINGS 


The new revised and enlarged Catalogue of Eng- 
lish Speech records, issued by Linguaphone Insti- 
tute, is now ready for FREE distribution. 

This centralized source of recorded English Speech 
materials is most comprehensive and covers prac- 
tically every scholastic need. Departmental class- 
ifications include: 


PHONETICS DRAMA 
PRONUNCIATION PROSE 
INTONATION DIALECTS 
CONVERSATION History 


AMERICAN AND BritTIsH BROADCAST ENGLISH 
SHAKESPEARE BIBLE READINGS 
POETRY CHILDREN’S RECORDS 
CHORAL VERSE SPEAKING Co.iectors’ ITEMs 

ETC., ETC., ETC. 


Introduction by W. CABELL GREET, Associate Professor 
of English, Barnard College, Columbia University, Edi- 
tor of American Speech. 
Send for FREE Copy of Linguaphone 
Catalogue of 


ENGLISH SPEECH RECORDS 


(Catalogue of Language Series of 29 
foreign languages also available) 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


65 R.C.A. Building New York City 


LESTER PUBLISHING CO. 


Doylestown, Pennsylvania 


“Class-made Classbooks” 


A Spelling Review .60 
Teacher’s Manual 25 


Small body of material, 780 words most frequently 
misspelled by High School pupils; technique for 
mastery; means of measuring individual results by 
graphs, standardized tests and scales. Five hours 
use in the classroom will eliminate misspellings. 


A Gateway to an English Vocab- 
ulary 


Teacher’s Guide 25 


An attempt to solve the problem of improving and 
enlarging the secondary student’s vocabulary. 
Forced improvement in vocabulary seems to be 
reflected in improved thinking according to ex- 
periment, and success checks more closely with 
vocabulary than with any other characteristic. 


A Composition Review -60 
Attention is concentrated on removing faults 
which normally persist in the 11th and 12th 
grades. Twenty-nine exercises cover 80% of the 
errors in English usage noted in the compositions 
of 1015 candidates for college. A time saver for 
teacher and pupil. 


Postage extra Discount on quantities of fifty. 


A New Type Remedial Reader 


DESERT TREASURE 


By Helen Heffernan, Irmagarde Richards and Alice Salisbury 
Price $1.25 


Reading Level: FOURTH Grade 


Interest Level: SEVENTH and EIGHTH Grades 


FIRST PART: A short novel of the adventures which two boys have in the Mohave Desert, 
bound to win and hold the interest of adolescent readers because of its exciting plot elements. 


SECOND PART: Short chapters of interesting facts about the Desert—its people, plants 
and animals—closely correlated with the chapters in the story section of the book. Because 
of this correlation the interest aroused in the story carries over to the factual material of the 
second section so that pupils learn to read for information also. 


Work Plans—for reading comprehension, word building, and word clues. 


HARR WAGNER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


San Francisco 


California 
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THE PRE-EMINENT TASK 

of the English teacher 

is to help American boys and girls 

understand the past, the present, 
and the future 

of America. 


THESE BOOKS WILL HELP 
LIFE IN AMERICA: HARPER FICTION 


The American Scene, as viewed by outstanding Harper novel- 
ists of recent years. This collection includes substantial ex- 
cerpts from the finest writing of Louis Bromfield, Thomas 
Wolfe, Anne Parrish, Roy Helton and others. List price $1.60 


LIFE IN AMERICA: HARPER NON-FICTION 


A cross-section of the United States, today and yesterday, seen 
through the writings of native Americans and interested visi- 
tors—Hertzler, Adamic, Van Doren, Priestley, Delafield and 
others. The best of Harper biography, reminiscence and current 
history is included. List price $1.48 


WITHIN OUR GATES 


A text for tolerance, composed of stories and articles about the 
racial groups of modern America. There is sympathy and un- 
derstanding in these writings about the immigrants from many 
lands, who have made America their country and have helped 
to make it great. List price $1.28 


WE HOLD THESE TRUTHS 


The literature of American democracy: the Mayflower pact, 
the Declaration of Independence, the Constitution, significant 
writings of American statesmen, famous speeches, momentous 
Supreme Court decisions, and many other important docu- 
ments. List price $1.25 


HARPER & BROTHERS 49 East 33d Street, New York 
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STUDIDISC CLASSROOM RECORDINGS 


PRACTICAL! INEXPENSIVE ! 


For English, Speech Training, and Public Speaking Classes. Courses in Dramatics 
and Radio Technique will be greatly aided by using STUDIDISC classroom re- 


cordings. 

The best talent and direction available were employed in producing the following 
subjects: 

Man Without a Country Skeleton in Armor My Financial Career 
Horatius at the Bridge Barbara Frietchie She Stoops to Conquer 
House of Seven Gables Tale of Two Cities Lancelot and Elaine 
Merchant of Venice Macbeth Gareth and Lynette 
Midsummer Night’s Dream Hamlet A Leak in the Dike 

Paul Revere’s Ride Ivanhoe *Drafting the Constitution 
Incident of a French Camp Silas Marner *Paul Revere 

O Captain, My Captain Evangeline *Patrick Henry 

Invictus Treasure Island ~*U.S. History series by Marquis 
A Christmas Carol Melpomenus Jones James. 

The complete STUDIDISC LIBRARY of 34 records is now priced at $59.50..... 
In albums of ten, $19..... Individually, $2 each..... F.O.B. New York. 


For further information, please write to 


STUDIDISC 44 HORATIO STREET, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
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Are your students making the most of your 
school library? 


To promote among teachers and administrators a real understanding of what 
the library is for and how it works—this is the purpose of “Library Guidance 
for Teachers.”’ Accordingly, the essential unity of teaching and library work 
in the school is emphasized. With this book you can consolidate your own 
knowledge of the mechanics of library procedure, and increase your ability 
to direct students in skillful and successful use of the school library. The ma- 
terial is non-technical, and the viewpoint of the teacher is maintained 
throughout. The book covers exactly those questions and problems about 
the use of the library that undoubtedly arise daily in your work. 


Read 
LIBRARY GUIDANCE FOR TEACHERS 


By MARGARET KESSLER WALRAVEN and ALFRED HALL-QUEST 
$2.75 
Send for an “‘on approval” copy 
>» JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC., 440 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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“Practice Makes Perfect”’ 


This old copybook maxim typifies the purpose and plan of 


Practice Activities in Junior English 
Practice Activities in Senior English 


These workbooks are published in connection with the Hatfield-Lewis 
English Activities for Junior High Schools and Senior High Schools. 
They may also be used with any other basic English textbook. 


In each book the pupils constantly strive to 
acquire the art of using correct, fluent English 
through exercises dealing with situations in their 
school and social life. 


The language weaknesses of each pupil are 
detected and corrected and then re-attacked until 
each topic is mastered. 


Grammar is taught functionally rather than 
as formal rules in abstract settings. The most 
troublesome usages of grammar receive concen- 
trated attention. 


Exercises and tests on a certain item are, for 
the most part, grouped in one place and not scat- 
tered haphazard throughout each book. The 
items follow closely the plan of ‘‘An Experience 
Curriculum in English’ (A Report of a Commis- 
sion of the National Council of Teachers of English) 


Added interest is given to the Practice Activities by the pictures 
and by the story content of many of the exercises. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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ENGLISH ® RICH content, so arranged that it is read- 


ily applicable to all types of classes 


IN ACTION | ® LIVELY style, full of action and interest, 


encourages students to learn by doing 


PROGRAM ® FLEXIBLE organization provides for in- 


dividual differences 
By J. C. TRESSLER ® CLASSROOM.-built, classroom-tested, 


and OTHERS thoroughly revised and up-to-date 


English in Action, Third Edition 
By J. C. TRESSLER. 2- or 4-book editions, for high school 


Junior English in Action, Third Edition 
By TRESSLER & SHELMADINE. 3 books, for Gr. 7, 8, and 9 


Send for your copy of Pocket Guide to English in 
Action, a helpful booklet that will show you what 
book will fit your particular classroom need. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London 


Just Out!- 
AIRLANES TO ENGLISH 


By Ho.ianp Roserts, Professor of Education, Stanford University; 
Euizaseru Goupy, Director of Radio and Curriculum Assistant, Los 
Angeles County Schools; and HeLten Racurorp, 

School of Education, Stanford University 


This new book provides a systematic, developmental speech program for the indi- 
vidual student, according to his needs and capacities, showing him how to improve his 
skill in speaking, reading, writing, listening and critical thinking. Activities and 
materials center in radio experiences, and the book includes live, up-to-the-minute 
material on radio script writing never before appearing in a textbook on the high 
school level. $1.72. 

Write for further information 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 
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